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Basic Defect of automobile Tire Construction Eliminated 














Pertected Dunlop Method 
Of Direct Steam Cured (Vo Moulds Used) 


The fabric (the heart ot the tire) in 
other types is CRUSHED in a mould, 
which burns and weakens both fabric 
and friction. 


The 


Perfected Dunlop 


is the ONLY TIRE that can be and is 
COMPLETELY cured by direct ap- 
plication of steam; this method retains 
the full strength and durability of Fab- 


ric and Friction. 
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SALESROOMS AND GARAGES IN PARIS.—1. 


cious Place de la Concorde, mount up 
the fashionable Avenue des Champs 
Elysées, and climb to the top of the stately 
monument known as the Are de Triomphe 
de l’Etoile, and the visitor will have at his 


P sccs April 1.—Start from the spa- 





From Our Own Correspondent. 


a continuation of the first—the Avenue de la 
Grande Armée, synonymous with automo- 
biles and cycles. As is becoming the most 
prosperous industry in France, the automo- 
bile has taken up its quarters in the richest 
and most fashionable part of the capital. 








less stream of motor cars of every descrip- 
tion. It is a shade less aristocratic than its 
neighborhood on the other side of the Arc 
de Triomphe, but what it loses in this re- 
spect it gains in variety of movement. The 
automobiles which run down its gentle slope 








“AUTOMOBILE ROW” OF PARIS, THE AVENUE DE LA GRANDE ARMEE, SHOWING ARC DE TRIOMPHE IN THE DISTANCE. 


feet the best that Paris can offer in stately 
architecture and symmetrical city arrange- 
ment. Twelve wide avenues radiate from 
this spot, one, the Avenue des Champs Ely- 
sées, world-famed for its wealth and fash- 
ionable display; another, which really forms 


It is a gay sight, this automobile avenue— 
at it might justly be called—with its seven 
tracks, one of which is reserved for cyclists, 
its four rows of trees, its numerous auto- 
mobile stores, its bright cafés, all of them 
the rendezvous of chauffeurs, and its cease- 


are not all taking wealthy society stars for 
a run in the Bois de Boulogne; the power- 
ful racing machine is there, the large, well- 


equipped touring car just arriving from or 


just setting out on a lengthy tour can be 
seen; small runabouts are everywhere, and 
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every now and again a car rushes down 
the central track in charge of a blue- 
smocked, hatless mechanic who is testing it 
after repairs. 

HoMeE OF THE MERCEDES. 


A few stores are to be found in the Ave 
nue des Champs Elysées, but the most im- 
portant, indeed the only really handsome 
store, is the French home of the Mercedes 
cars. A handsome hall, its walls covered 
with tapestries, richly decorated in cream, 
white and green, with here and there ever- 
green plants, it has more the appearance of 
a society reception room than an automobile 
store. On the other side of the avenue is 
the Dietrich store, tastefully decorated, but 
small, so small indeed that the six cars on 
view leave but little spare space. The Dar- 
racq company, represented by an agent, has 
also a store, but it is of no larger dimen- 
sions. 

The Avenue de la Grande Armée, how- 
ever, is the center of the automobile stores, 
for almost one-half the shops bear the 
names of world-famed car builders. Two 
things are particularly noticeable, first the 
meagreness of the stores compared with 
the importance of the trade; and the very 
few firms of automobile builders who have 
their own stores. In France the number 
of cars sold by the builders direct to the 
customer is very small indeed, and of all 
the automobile stores in the avenue only six 
—De Dion-Bouton; Charron, Girardot & 
Voigt; Gobron-Brillié; Richard-Brasier; 
Gillet-Forest, and Delahaye—belong to the 
firms making cars. All the others are in 
the hands of agents who represent one or 
several makers. 

These firms just mentioned, too, have 
very small establishments. The famous De 
Dion-Bouton company, for instance, has a 
small two-story building that makes one 
wonder by what magical power the cars 
ever get inside. The Gillet-Forest cars 
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FRONT OF CHARRON, GIRARDOT & VOIGT SALESROOM. 
This Establishment has a Larger Frontage on the Avenue than any other Paris Garage. 


are shown in a store just large enough to 
hold two chassis; the Delahaye store is no 
bigger, and the Richard-Brasier window 
space only allows of one Trefle-a-Quatre 
car being exposed to the public gaze. The 
Charron, Girardot & Voigt store is the only 
one with adequate show room accommoda- 
tion. Amongst the many agents the same 
scarcity of space exists, and most of them 
have to be content to show but one or two 
cars and a quantity of less bulky spare parts. 
All the garage owners are agents for one 
or more makes of automobiles, and there 
are several agents whose premises have no 
outside display whatever, being really a 
garage used as a store. The F.LA.T. is 
the only foreign car represented in this 
neighborhood, it being shown at the Lam- 
berjack agency in the Boulevard Gouvion 
St. Cyr. 
The same 


lack of external display is 

















FRONT OF DE DION & BOUTON’S OWN ESTABLISHMENT. 
Entrance to the Store is by the Passage at the Right. 


noticeable amongst the garages, for here 
again the street front is reduced to a mini- 
mum, many very important firms having no 
greater claim on the avenue than a door- 
way and a signboard. 

The Touring Club of France has its head- 
quarters in the Avenue de la Grande Armée, 
having been established since the beginning 
of last year in the magnificent dwelling 
which the Humbert swindlers had to leave 
for the state prison. 

Tue C. G. V. EstasLisHMENT. 

Charron, Girardot & Voigt have the lar- 
gest show room on the avenue, and are the 
only firm of automobile builders owning a 
public garage. Their store is rented on a 
lease and is a one-story building, with a 
large frontage on the Avenue de la Grande 
Armée, entrance being by a door in the 
center, with show room windows on each 
side, and a narrow entrance to the garage 
on the right-hand side. Between the front 
show room and the garage are, on the right- 
hand side, the various offices, and on the 
left the store, well stocked with all the nec- 
essary parts required for automobiles; here 
are also lavatories for the use of customers. 

The garage is a square hall with wide 
gallery all round, and has altogether ac- 
commodations for 250 cars. The gallery is 
used for cars left for lengthy periods, all 
vehicles being lifted off the ground by 
means of jacks, so as to preserve the tires, 
and completely Covered over with sheets. 
Around the sides of the garage are lockers 
for the use of the chauffeurs, each one hav- 
ing its own key. In the basement under 
the garage is a large repair shop, fitted with 
lathes, drills and forge, all operated by elec- 
tric motors. As the firm’s factory is only 
about a mile out of the city, small repairs 
only are undertaken at the garage. All the 
electricity necessary for lighting and driv- 
ing is generated on the premises, the dyna- 
mos being driven by two gas engines of 
twelve and eight horsepower respectively, 
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placed in one end of the workshop. The 
elevator communicating between repair 
shop, garage and gallery is operated by an 
electric motor. 

The washing yard is just outside the gar- 
age, and immediately within the main en- 
trance from the street; here is also the 
small iron building used for the storage of 
gasoline. As fresh quantities of gasoline 
can be had at an hour’s notice, the stock is 
kept as low as possible, thus minimizing the 
danger of fire. As a precaution, however, 
fire estinguishers are hung at intervals all 
round the different parts of the build- 
ing. In winter the garage is heated by 
means of slow combustion stoves in the 
basement, connected by pipes to perforated 
traps in the stone floor of the building. The 
charge for garage only is $6 a month. In 
most cases the chauffeur washes his own 
car; but when this is done by the firm, the 
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the care of automobiles. Right opposite the 
end of the track from the main entrance are 
the offices and storerooms. These consist 
on the ground floor of the mariager’s room, 
two telephone cabins, tire store, and spare 
parts store. On the first floor are directors’ 
room, counting house, general office, etc. 
The general shape of the garage is oblong, 
with an oblong wing running alongside the 
sloping track from the avenue. 

During the busy season all cars enter by 
one door and leave by another at the oppo- 
site end of the building. Even when the 
full equipment of 200 cars is in the garage, 
there is ample room for the cars to enter 
from the avenue, run the length of the 
building and leave by the back doors. A 
large wood and iron gallery runs around 
more than half the building and is sufficient- 
ly wide to allow of cars being placed side 
by side and still leave room for the passage 
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by is the station for charging electric cars. 
This work is done at night, the engines not 
being started until evening. The power 
required for lighting and driving during 
the day is supplied by storage batteries 
housed in a portion of the generating sta- 
tion. Electric cars are stored on the same 
terms as gasoline cars, namely, $6 a month 
for storage only, $12 for storage and clean- 
ing, electricity being supplied at a fixed price 
per kilowatt. The garage is open day and 
night; there is no control as to arrival or 
departure of cars. The firm is an agent 
for the Renault cars, and also represents the 
Gobron-Brillié, Panhard and Mors makes. 
An extensive business is also done in sec- 
ond-hand cars, principally of Renault make. 


At tHE Auto PALACE. 


Another garage having but a small frontal 
display and extensive accommodation be- 

















HANDSOME INTERIOR OF M. CHARLEY’S MERCEDES PALACE IN THE CHAMPS ELYSEES. 


charge is an extra $6 a month; this in- 
cludes one washing a day. A single wash- 
ing is charged 60 cents. The garage is 
open day and night, all the year round. 
Night duty is performed by the caretaker, 
whose lodge is situated just within the 
main entrance. A record is kept of cars 
arriving and leaving during the night, but 
no record whatever is kept during the day 
time. 


Tue ScHRADER Mopet PLANnr. 


The largest and most complete garage in 
the whole avenue is the one with the least 
imposing frontage. Schrader & Cie have 
but a small store—not large enough to show 
off an automobile—and which is used to 
display a stock of lanterns and various au- 
tomobile parts, at the beginning of the long 
narrow track sloping. gently down to the 
garage behind. The interior offers a pleas- 
ant surprise, for there is a floor area of 
3,700 square meters, admirably arranged for 


of others. The whole building is well 
lighted by a glass roof. On the ground 
floor are a number of private boxes for 
those customers who desire special care 
taken of their cars. The charge for a box 
is $12 a month; the ordinary garage is $6 
a month, and with daily washing $12. By 
the side of the main offices is the repair shop, 
fitted with forge and all necessary tools 
driven by electric motors and supplied with 
four pits. Repairs are charged according to 
the number of hours spent on the work, plus 
new parts fitted, this being the invariable 
rule in Paris for repairs of an ordinary na- 
ture. 

All the electricity used both for lighting 
and driving is generated on the premises, 
the electric station being enclosed on the 
ground floor under one of the galleries, the 
dynamos being driven by two compound 
steam engines of 120 and 70 horsepower, 
respectively. The boilers are in the base- 
ment beneath the generating station. Close 


hind is the Auto Palace, Avenue de la 
Grande Armee. A carriage entrance sur- 
mounted by an electric sign runs under the 
front building to the garage. This is a 
square yard lighted by a glass roof and 
having accommodation for 100 cars. Im- 
mediately within the swing doors are the 
various offices and stores. On the left is 
the waiting room and inquiry office, with 
manager’s office and counting house on the 
balcony above it. On the right-hand side 
is the porter’s lodge, with private entrance 
into his house, a store containing all neces- 
sary spare parts, and above is a balcony 
fitted with lockers for the chauffeurs, and 
also used by them as a waiting room. In 
the basement is the repair shop, communi- 
cation between it and the garage being 


effected by means of an elevator, capable 


of carrying three tons. The electricity re- 
quired for lighting and driving is supplied 
by a generating plant belonging to a firm 
close by. The garage is open day and night; 
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the porter living on the premises performs 
the night duty and washes the cars from 
midnight until he is relieved by the day 
washers. During the day no control is 
kept of the arrival and departure of cars, 
but at night these particulars are-noted in 
detail. Formerly electric cars were charged 
at this garage, but the practice has been 
abandoned on account of the increased num- 
ber of gasoline cars and the somewhat un- 
remunerative nature of the work. The firm 
is the agent for Dietrich, Panhard and Mors 
cars, and is also extensively engaged in buy- 
ing and selling second-hand au.omobiles. 
An ANGLO-FRENCH GARAGE. 

The Bob Walter garage, a few yards fur- 
ther down the avenue, is, as its name indi- 
caies, under English proprietorship. A one- 
story shop in front, where a number of cars 
of different makes are on view, a store com- 
plete with all spare parts and tires in the 
rear, and behind this a garage capable of 
containing 75 cars, the exit being in a 
street parallel with the avenue, constitute 
the general arrangement of the establish- 
ment. A portion of the garage is divided 
off for a repair shop; the electricity re- 
quired for lighting and driving is obtained 
by means of a dynamo and 10-horsepower 
gas engine. A most complete record is kept 
of every car entering or leaving the garage 
either during the day or night. The porter’s 
house is within the yard between the outer 
gates and the entrance to garage, and some 
one is always on duty to note the arrival 
and departure of all cars. Even if a car 
goes out and returns a minute later on ac- 
count of some accident, or because of some- 
thing forgotten, both departure and arrival, 
with reasons for entering, are recorded in 
the register. Although entailing much work, 
the system has been found very satisfactory. 
On several occasions when the police have 
prosecuted a car owner for some breach 
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of the law it has been proved 
by the register that the car in 
question was not out or could 
not possibly have been in the 
district where the offence took 
place. 

In addition to storing private 
cars and representing several 
of the large car builders, the 
firm lets oyt a large number of 
cars on hire, either by the day, 
week, month, or for longer 
periods. During the season as 
many as thirty drivers are kept 
for this work. In the early 
part of the year many of the 
cars are hired for trips to Nice, 
Cannes, etc.; all during the 
summer they are hired, partic- 
ularly by American visitors, 
for visits to the chateaux dis- 
tricts, Normany, Brittany, etc. 
The charge, of course, varies 
according to the care taken and 
the length of the engagement, 
but is roughly from $20 to $40 
a day, the hirer providing gas- 
oline and paying for the food 
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and lodging of the chauffeur. 

The Bob Walter garage has 
obtained quite a notoriety for 
its participation in elopements 
and duels. Frequently a client refus- 
ing to give his real name and address 
orders a fast car to be placed at his dis- 
posal. The car and driver are sent as in- 
structed; the mysterious customer picks up 
his lady love at some appointed spot, and 
off they go at full speed with hardly a 
stop until the frontier is crossed; and it is 
only by reading the newspapers a few days 
later that the proprietor of the garage 
knows exactly in what plot he has played a 
part. 

















PALAIS DE L’AUTOMOBILE, ONE OF THE MOST COMPLETE GARAGES IN PARIS. 


The Repair Department is in the Room Partitioned off in the Corner. 





ENTRANCE TO GEORGES*RICHARD-BRASIER STORE. 
This Store has the Smallest Frontage on the Avenue, Although It 


Is Owned by the Manufacturers. 
The Société Parisienne, an extensive 
agent for Panhard and Mors cars, has a 
store with a large frontage on the avenue 
and a side entrance to the garage behind. 
The extent of the store, however, appears 
greater from the outside than it is in 
reality, the interior being so narrow that 
but little can be shown. At the back of the 
store are the various offices, through which 
access can be had to the garage, a square 
hall capable of holding 50 cars, lighted from 
the roof, and having washing and repair 
shop in the rear. The total floor area is 
1,500 square meters. Electric force is gen- 
erated on the premises by means of a dyna- 
mo and gas engine; the garage is open day 
and night, without any control of arrivals 
and departures during the day time. 


Tue De DretricH AGENCY. 

In one of the streets running off the ave- 
nue is a small garage kept by Roch-Brault 
& Degrais, agents for De Detrich & Cie. 
It is a one-story building, lighted by the 
roof, with accommodation for 18 cars, and 
having a workshop for repairing Dietrich 
cars only. The terms for garage and wash- 
ing are $12 a month; the garage only be- 
ing half that amount. As it is rare that 
other than Dietrich cars are taken, no con- 
trol is kept over the arrival and departure 
of chauffeurs. The factory of the Dietrich 
company being at a considerable distance 
from Paris, a private garage and repair 
shop has been opened just outside the city 
fortifications, This consists of a two-story 
building in front, containing offices and 
store,‘ and behind it an extensive oblong 
building, the first part of which is the 
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washing yard, the center portion a storage 
for new cars, and the rear part a well- 
equipped repair shop with benches and ma- 
chine tools down each side and a forge in 
an adjoining building in one corner. The 
back of the offices looks onto the garage 
and from his apartment on the upper floor 
the caretaker can overlook the whole place. 

In a street running off the avenue, and 
just within the walls which encircle the city 
of Paris, is the Palais de |’'Automobile, one 
of the largest and most complete garages in 
the city. It is a square steel and brick struc- 
ture of only one story, but of a very great 
height, and has a floor area of 1,500 square 
meters and accommodations for 100 cars. 
The whole of the front being of glass, and 
windows being also fitted in the roof, the 
garage is flooded with light. On the left- 
hand side, just within the doorway, are a 
row of offices in oak, with ground glass 
fronts, consisting of waiting room, typist’s 
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lathes of French and American make, forge, 
and all necessary tools, electric power being 
supplied from the street mains. The re- 
pairers work ten hours a day, a quarter of 
an hour being allowed them for refresh- 
ment at 4 o'clock. This practice is in 
vogue in a number of workshops in Paris. 
Repairs are charged according to time 
spent, plus parts replaced. 

At the back of the garage a large iron 
grill is fitted in the floor for washing the 
cars upon; pipes under it carry all the 
water away, leaving the floor always dry 
There is also a pit long enough for 12 cars, 
and fitted with movable floor boards. A 
gallery runs along the three sides of the 
building. The one on the left-hand side, 
placed just above the offices, consists of a 
well fitted store, replete with tires, lanterns 
and all spare parts. The storekeeper is al- 
ways in attendance, his office being situ- 
ated at the extremity of the gallery, and to 
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INTERIOR OF SCHRADER GARAGE, ONE OF THE LARGEST IN PARIS. 


room, manager’s offices and counting office. 
Beyond this is the gasoline store, with a 
capacity of 2,000 litres. In Paris, gasoline 
is always delivered in 5 litres sealed tins, 
and the store is specially constructed to re- 
ceive these vessels. Extra supplies can al- 
ways be obtained on a couple of hours’ 
notice; thus in no garage is a very great 
quantity kept in stock. The police and in- 
surance regulations also cause the amount 
to be kept low. 

Gasoline sold in Paris garages is gener- 
ally used in the city, for owing to the town 
duties it can be bought very much cheaper 
in the country than within the city. Thus 
large cars going out of the city only take 
on board enough gasoline to run them be- 
yond the city boundaries, and, once outside, 
fill up at one of the many stores by the 
roadside. About one quartér of the floor 
space has been divided off by a high par- 
tition as a repair shop, and is supplied with 


prevent theft, the door of the store is always 
kept locked, being opened by a spring op- 
erated from the office. The gallery run- 
ning along the back wall is fitted up with a 
number of wooden cabins, there being water 
closets, lavatories, dark room, and cloak 
room for the use of customers. The right- 
hand gallery is for the use of chauffeurs 
and is fitted with 144 large lockers, placed 
in three rows. The garage is open day and 
night, a day guardian being always in at- 
tendance until 7 in the evening, when 
he is replaced by the night porter, who 
remains on duty until the arrival of the 
repairers and washers at 6 in the morn- 
ing. The cars are all washed during the 
day, from 6 in the morning until 6 at 
night ; cars are stored usually by the month, 
the terms being $12 for washing and gar- 
age. 
another garage is at present being con- 
structed a few yards from the present build- 


Owing to the great pressure on space, 
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ing, and to which the repair shop will be 
transferred. The new building is an oblong 
structure with steel frame, glass roof, re- 
ceiving the north light, and extra pit ac- 
commodations. It will have an electric gen- 
erating station for lighting the garage, 
driving machinery and charging accumula- 
tors. The buildings are held on a lease. 


(To be continued. ) 


Specially-Built Y onkers Garage. 


A building designed especially for use 
as a garage and repair shop has been built 
in Yonkers, N. Y., by Fuller & Walsh, who 
have for some time carried on an automo- 
bile storage business. Iron and brick, with 
concrete for the floors, are the materials 
used. The building is 100 feet long, 50 feet 
wide and three stories high. On the main 
floor is located the live storage space and 
the machine shop, the machinery being 
driven by electric motors, for which a room 
is partitioned off to keep out “wanderers.” 
There is a pit for working under cars. 

Entrance from the street is through large 
doors, twelve feet wide; in rainy weather 
a car requiring supplies can be run in, the 
tanks filled and the machine turned on the 
turntable installed for the purpose. Cars 
in dead storage are placed in the basement, 
which is also used when it is mecessary to 
take a car entirely apart. The top floor is, 
for the present, devoted to the storage of 
expensive cars. It is particularly adapted to 
this purpose since it can be reached only by 
passing through the main office, thus shut- 
ting out those who have no business there. 
There is a room exclusively for women on 
the main floor, finished in quartered oak, 
steam heated and provided with every com- 
fort and convenience. For men, there is a 
waiting-room on the opposite side of the 
building. 

A hyraulic elevator runs to all floors; re- 
volving washers are placed over the wash- 
stands, where two large cars can be handled 
at the same time; an electric charging plant 
has been put in, so that electric machines 
may be run from New York and recharged 
for the return trip—a particularly desirable 
arrangement for electric trucks, 

The firm has started an automobile livery, 
the machines for hire being high-powered 
foreign and American vehicles, and a light 
electric runabout for women’s use. Lock- 
ers are provided for owners and chauffeurs, 
special quarters being arranged for the lat- 
ter. The Yonkers Automobile Club holds 
its meetings in the office of this concern. 





Sometimes a very minute leak in a car- 
bureter- float defies detection because the 
usual process of putting the float under 
water does not produce the expected bub- 
bles. In such a case, try the expedient of 
putting the float in very hot water, when 
the expansion of the air in the float due to 
the heat, will force some of the air through 
the leak in a tiny stream of bubbles. 
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UBBER tires are literally the foundation 
upon which pleasure automobiling rests ; 
without them the automobile would be almost 
as helpless as without a motor, and entirely 
useless as a pleasure vehicle. The tires 
must carry the weight of the car; cushion 
all shocks from rough roads; take the wear 
and tear incident to traveling 
over all kinds of road sur- 
faces; and, at the same time, 
apply the power transmitted 
by the motor in pushing the 
car along. When the condi- 
tions imposed are considered, 
it seems little short of marvel- 
ous that mere tubes of rubber 
and canvas, filled with air, 
should withstand the strain. 
It is true that the original 
“hose-pipes” have been much 
modified; experience has 
taught how the rubber should 
be compounded and cured, 
and what kind of cotton is 
best suited to making the 
fabric used; fastenings and 
other mechanical details have 
been much improved; repair- 
ing has been greatly facilita- 
ted; and the attachment and 
detachment of the tire made 
comparatively easy; but the 
pneumatic tire remains a tube 
of organic material filled with 
compressed air, and its sub- SSS 
stitute is not yet in sight. ~ 
Owing to the great strain to which 
the tires of automobiles are subjected, 
it is essential that the materials used 
in their construction should be of the 
best, and that the curing of the rubber 
and other manufacturing processes 
should be carried on under the most 
favorable conditions. Only the first 
quality of Para rubber can be used in 
high-grade pneumatic tires, and the 
Sea Island cotton of which the fabric 
is made is the strongest that can be ob- 
tained; these two materials are used in 
common by all the leading tire makers. 
Opinions differ, however, as to the best 
manner of carrying out the delicate opera- 
tion of curing or vulcanizing the rubber, 
this being done in some factories by the 
direct application of live steam of a carefully 
regulated temperature, and in others by plac- 
ing the tire in a mold which is then heated. 
The ingredients used in compounding the 
rubber and the exact temperature and length 
of time occupied in the vulcanizing are of 
the utmost importance, and each manufac- 
turer has his own formulas, which are care- 
fully guarded shop secrets. They are, as a 
rule, the result of many expensive experi- 
ences, and are valued. accordingly. 
Clincher and mechanically fastened pneu- 
matic tires, the accepted modern forms, all 
consist essentially of two parts, the shoe or 
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outer casing and the inner tube, the shoe 
providing the necessary strength and wear- 
ing qualities, while the inner tube holds the 
air pressure and supplies the much desired 
resilience. The shoe may be sub-divided 
into two parts, the tread and the carcass or 
skeleton. 

The tread is a strip of prepared rubber 
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above the rim. When the tread is worn out 
a new one may be applied by the manufac- 
turer if the rest of the shoe is in fairly good 
condition, and in this way the life of an 
outer casing may be considerably lengthened. 
Many forms of tread are made with a 
view to preventing side slip, increasing trac- 
tion and reducing wear. Rubber treads are 
made with corrugated surfaces; of deep 
narrow: section with either rounded or flat 
profile; with closely spaced projecting studs 
of rubber; and in a great 
variety of other forms. Plain 
leather treads are vulcanized 
on; also leather treads con- 
taining metal studs. Many 
experiments have been tried 
with metal plates embedded 
in the rubber; but these have 
not met with much success 
and are seldom seen. One of 
their greatest faults is that 
they are more destructive to 
the rubber than the road it- 
self, and the partial immunity 
from puncture afforded is 
more than outweighed by the 
disadvantages. They are also 
very heavy and expensive. 
The part of the shoe to 
which the tread is attached 
is variously called the skele- 
ton, carcass or body; it is 
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FIG. 1. CROSS SECTION OF TYPICAL DOUBLE 
TUBE DETACHABLE OR CLINCHER TIRE, 
SHOWING RETAINING LUG. 


attached to the periphery of the skeleton to 
receive the wear of the road, and is usually, 
though not invariably, re-enforced by strips 
of fabric embedded in the rubber. The tread 
is thick at the center where the greatest wear 
occurs, and becomes thinner where it ex- 
tends down over the sides; in some cases it 
covers all that part of the skeleton that is 
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under the weight of the car dropping 
into a rut, for instance, this pressure 
becomes very heavy. In order that the 
necessary strength may be secured, 
the skeleton is composed mainly of layers of 
fabric thoroughly impregnated with raw 
rubber, laid in place and the whole vulcan- 
ized, the rubber on the layers of fabric 
uniting and binding them together. 

There are two principal forms of fabric 
used in tire making. The first is a specially 
woven duck which is cut on the bias and 
laid with the threads running diagonally ; the 
second, which is of comparatively recent 
adoption, is composed of parallel threads 
with no cross threads, and is called “thread 
fabric.” One of the important advantages of 
thread fabric is that it minimizes friction 
and chafing between the threads. The 
threads in different layers run in different 
directions, evenly distributing the strains. 
American tires with shoes made with thread 
fabric are called thread fabric tires; in Eng- 
land tires in which this material is used are 
called “cord” tires. 

In a tire of the clincher or mechanically 
fastened type requiring thickened edges, 
called “beads” or “clinches” on the shoe, the 
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fabric is wrapped around a core of rubber of 
suitable shape at each edge, or else around 
side wires. The fastenings in addition to 
these beads or clinches, which hook into the 
curved edges of the rim, consist of bolts of 
special form, caled “lugs.” The heads of 
the lugs are so formed that when in place 
they press the beads firmly into their grooves 
in the rim; nuts and lock nuts on the outer 
ends of the lugs hold them in position. The 
accompanying illustrations of tire sections 
show different forms of lugs, and their 
method of application is also clearly shown. 

The inner tube is a hollow ring of rubber 
of fine quality, and has but one opening, 
where an air valve is inserted. The duty of 
the inner tube is simply to retain the air 
which is pumped into it through the valve, 
and therefore it requires but little intrinsic 





GOODYEAR CLINCHER WITH BAILEY 
STUDDED TREAD. 


FIG. 2. 


strength, being backed up and supported by 
the walls of the skeleton, inside of which it 
is placed. The valve is on the inside of the 
tubular ring and projects through the rim of 
the wheel toward the hub; it is threaded at 
the end to take the coupling on the air-pump 
connection, and has a cap which is screwed 
on to exclude dust and help to retain air in 
case the valve leaks slightly. The inner tube 
is a delicate affair and must be handled with 
care to avoid damaging it. 

The shoe of the standard clincher tire fit- 
ting a solid wheel rim being difficult to 
remove on the road, a number of mechanical 
fastenings have been devised, all of which 
have for their object the easy removal of the 
shoe in case it becomes necessary to repair a 
punctured inner tube or other damage en 
route. At the same time, the shoe must not 
move with relation to its rim when in use. A 
shoe which moves circumferentially on the 
rim is said to “creep,” and if the creeping is 
sufficient, the valve, which projects from the 
inner tube through a hole in the rim, will be 
cut off and the tire thus disabled until a new 
inner tube is inserted. An inner tube which 
leaks is repaired by cementing a patch of 
sheet rubber over the puncture, the shoe 
being removed from the rim and the tube 
taken out for the purpose. The rubber 
cement dries quickly, and the tire may be 
used as soon as replaced on the rim and in- 
flated. As punctures are liable to occur at 
any time, it will readily be understood that 
any device which will cut down the time and 
labor entailed in making repairs must be of 
value. 

An interesting form of anti-slipping tread, 
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FIG. 3. DIAMOND DETACHABLE CLINCHER, 
shown in Fig. 2. consists of a rubber tread 
moulded with round studs projecting from it 
at frequent intervals. It is claimed that 
these studs render the tread unusually free 
from side slip under all conditions, and in- 
crease the traction ; that it is immune from a 
large proportion of the punctures that occur 
to plain treads ; that very little dust is raised, 
because the studs destroy the partial vacuum 
that exists where a plain tread leaves the 
road surface; and that it throws little mud, 
because the studs, in resuming their normal 
condition after having been compressed, push 
off the mud and leave most of it on the road. 
The studs are also said to have a marked 
cushioning effect, causing the car to ride very 
softly. This tread is called the “Won't Slip,” 
and is manufactured by the patentees, C. J. 
Bailey & Co., of Boston, Mass., and by sev- 
eral tire manufacturers under license from 
the patentees. 

Single tube tires or, as they have been 
nicknamed, “hose-pipe” tires, have their air 
tubes vulcanized in place and are circular in 
section, except for the thickening of the 
treads, which gives a slightly oval exterior 
contour. Lugs for attachment to rims are 
built into the fabric and are fixtures. Single 
tube tires are seldom used on heavy cars, 











FIG. 5. FISK MECHANICALLY FASTENED TIRE. 
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their use being confined mainly to light ma- 
chines. They are more difficult to repair 
permanently than double tube tires, and are 
less satisfactory for heavy service. 

Following are short descriptions of tires 
made by a number of American manufactur- 
ers; only the main points are touched upon, 
the features wherein the various tires differ 
being brought out. 

The Diamond Rubber Co., of Akron, O., 
makes its skeleton and tread separately, each 
being semi-cured by different processes be- 
fore the two are brought together. The 
manufacturers state that the treatment which 
is best for the tread has not been found by 
them to be best for the skeleton. For the 
final vulcanizing the two are joined together 
and cured in open heat, forming the com- 








FIG. 4. MORGAN & WRIGHT CLINCHER TIRE 


plete shoe. The tread is re-enforced with 
fabric insertions. -The inner tube used is 
endless; that is, it is continuous all round, 
having no lapped or telescoped joint. The 
lugs have rubber-covered heads, to avoid 
chafing the air tube; a similar lug is seen in 
Fig. 2 and a section of tire in Fig. 3. The 
Diamond is a plain clincher tire and is used 
on a solid rim. Bailey “Won't Slip” treads 
are placed on these tires when ordered. 
The tire made by Morgan & Wright, of 
Chicago, and illustrated by Fig. 4, is also of 
the clincher type using a solid rim. The 
tread is made wholly of rubber, there being 
no fabric inserted. Skeletons are made of 
cross-woven duck and also of thread fabric, 
the standard tire of this concern, however, 
having a woven fabric skeleton. A set of 
special tire-removing tools is supplied with 
each set of tires, and their skillful use con- 
siderably lessens the labor contingent upon 
the repairing of a puncture or other damage. 
The Fisk Rubber Co., of Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., adopts an ingenious method of fas- 
tening the shoe to the rim. - The rim is 
flat and without flanges and the shoe is 
secured in place by a ring on either side, the 
rings being held, in turn, by bolts having 
T-shaped heads and washers. The illustra- 
tion (Fig. 5) shows the arrangement clearly, 
as well as the circular form of the inside of 
the shoe and its freedom from projecting 
parts. The air chamber, being entirely above 
the fastenings, is allowed to expand very 


_ freely, giving the tire great resilience. Tires 


are made for light and for heavy cars; in 
making the heavy car tires the method is 
followed of making the skeleton and tread 
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separately and half curing them, and then 
attaching the tread to the skeleton and com- 
pleting the vulcanization by open heat. 
Three plies of fabric are inserted in the 
tread. Shoes for light car tires are made 
complete with treads before curing, and the 
vulcanizing is done in one operation, the 
complete shoe being placed in a mould and 
subjected to heat. 

Another ingenious fastening is that used 
by the Kokomo Rubber Co., of Kokomo, 





FIG. 6. KOKOMO MECHANICALLY FASTENED 
TIRE—DEFLATED. 


Ind., and will be readily understood upon 
examination of Fig. 6. Steel rings are em- 
bedded in the beads, one on each side, and 
short lugs project from the rings at regular 
intervals, the lugs being just long enough 
to pass through the rim. The rim is flat and 
is provided with notches into which the lugs 
fit; this prevents creeping. The shoe is 
secured laterally by a wedge ring on either 
side, fastened by short screws passing 
through the rim. When inflated, the edges 
of the shoe are forced against the wedge 
rings, and the greater the pressure, the more 


FIG. 6A. KOKOMO TIRE—INFLATED. 


securely the shoe binds. An advantage is 
that there are no lug heads in contact with 
the air tube. 

The G & J Tire Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., 
makes a specialty of the use of thread 
fabric in skeletons. Each individual thread 
is covered with rubber and fs thus kept out 
of actual contact with adjacent threads; and 
when the vulcanization is completed the 
threads are strongly united by the rubber. 
The G & J tire is a solid-rim clincher and 
has an interior flap which covers the opening 
between the edges and keeps the air tube 
away from the rim. This is shown in Fig. 7, 
as is also the characteristic corrugated tread, 
which is designed to prevent side-slip. 

The Pennsylvania Rubber Co., of Jean- 
nette, Pa., makes a regular clincher tire for 
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FIG. 9. GOODYEAR REVERSIBLE RIM FOR GOODYEAR DETACHABLE AND STANDARD 
CLINCHER TIRES. 


a solid rim, as shown in Fig. 8. Skeleton 
and tread are made of differently com- 
pounded rubbers, and are partially vulcan- 
ized; the tread is then attached to the skele- 
ton, and the whole is completely vulcanized 
in live steam without the use of moulds. 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., of 
Akron, O., uses a special rim for its detach- 
able tire. The rim is flat, with one edge 
slightly flanged, and the other formed into a 
small half-round groove. The tire is re- 
tained on the rim by two rings, one resting 
against the flange and the other put in place 
after the shoe has been slipped over the 
rim, retained by a steel wire ring which fits 
into the half-round groove. All the parts 
are securely bound when the tire is in- 
flated. When the tire is to be removed, it 
is deflated and the locking ring removed 











FIG. 7. G & J THREAD FABRIC. 


from its groove by pushing back the loose 
flange, when the wire ring may be removed 
without difficulty. Clincher tires of stand- 
ard section, as used with solid rims, may 
be used on the Goodyear universal rim by 
reversing the retaining rings, as indicated 
by the accompanying drawing (Fig. 9). In 
order to cause the shoe to bind hard on the 
rim and to prevent creeping, woven wire 










































FIG. 10. DUNLOP PERFECTED TIRE WITH 
RETAINING SIDE§RINGS. 


tapes are inserted in the edges; when the 
tire is inflated these tapes are caused to 
spread laterally and contract in diameter, 





FIG. 8. PENNSYLVANIA CLINCHER TIRE. 


so that the edges of the shoe are brought 
down hard on the rim. 

The Dunlop detachable tire, manufactured 
by the Hartford Rubber Works Co., of 
Hartford, Conn., differs from other tires 
chiefly in the method by which it is attached 
to the rim, as shown in Fig. 10. A groove is 
formed in each edge of the hollow steel 
rim, and tubular retaining rings fit into the 
grooves and hold the shoe between them. 
The rings are not continuous, but are cut 
and the ends connected by right-and-left 
screws, after the manner of turnbuckles, so 
that by using a small “tommy” or lever in 


FIG. 11. GOODRICH RETAINING LUG. 


holes provided for the purpose at the center 
of the screw the rifig may be expanded to 
allow it to slip off and on, and contracted 
to draw down hard in its groove. The tires 
are steam vulcanized by the open heat pro- 
cess, without the use of moulds. The Hart- 
ford Rubber Works also manufactures a 
clincher tire of the standard type. 

Goodrich tires, made by the B. F. Good- 
rich Co., of Akron, O., are standard clinch- 
ers with solid rims; the lugs used are 
covered with leather and are of somewhat 
peculiar form, as Fig. 11 shows; the tread 
is of thick rubber, without fabric insertion. 
A peculiarity of this tire is that it is of ap- 
proximately oval section which, however, 
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becomes circular when under load. The 
form is clearly shown in Fig. 12. This is 
considered by the manufacturers to be con- 
ducive to easy riding and speed. 


A CAR FOR THE ASKING. 


From Chicago comes the story of an auto- 
mobile theft that for ingenuity and novelty 
would be hard to beat. The Chicago agents 
for the Packard automobile sold a chassis 
to a Chicago man and sent it to Kimball & 
Co. to have a special body built. In some 





FIG. 12. GOODRICH CLINCHER TIRE. 


way the crook became acquainted with the 
facts and when the time for delivery came 
around he called on the body makers and 
stated, in a matter-of-fact tone, that the 
agents had sent him for Mr. Blank’s car 
with the new body. As this was nothing 
unusual, the car was delivered to him and 
he drove away with a brand new car fitted 
with a special body, all of which he got just 
by asking for it. 

There were no developments for a week; 
neither the agents nor the customer had any 
reason to suspect that anything was wrong, 
having heard nothing from the body-build- 
ers. And the body-builders had dismissed 
the matter entirely from mind as they had 
heard nothing from the customer. When 
the first of the month rolled round, how- 
ever, the customer one morning found a 
bill for the new body in his mail. He at 
once called up the body builders, asking 
when he could have his car, and was in- 
formed that it had been delivered to the 
agents a week ago. Upon calling up the 
agents, the loss was discovered; then the 
police were put on the trail and the enjoy- 
ment of the genius was brought to a sud- 
den end. 





Richard J. Leupold, vice-president of 
the Automobile Club of Maryland, has 
been appointed collector of customs at 
Santo Domingo. 
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Daley Automatic Carbureter. 


In keeping with the policy of refinement 


‘that is now influencing the manufacturers 


of practically all of the parts and ap- 
purtenances of the automobile, a great deal 
of attention is being devoted to the design- 
ing of carbureters that will, when properly 
adjusted, produce a gas containing the right 
proportions of air and gasoline vapor at all 
piston speeds—in short, a so-called auto- 
matic carbureter—and the manufacturer 
is doing his best to supply it. The ready 
sale which 1s found by the more successful 
types is a strong incentive to the inventor, 
and the variety is rapidly increasing. 

The carbureter illustrated herewith, 
manufactured by Walter A. Daley, 308 
Chicago Opera House Building, Chicago, 
follows the usual practice of using an 
auxiliary air valve operated by the suction 
of the motor piston; but the details are 
worked out in a novel and interesting way. 

The admission of gasoline to the car- 
bureter is regulated by the usual float, 25, 
which, in this case, is made of cork. In- 
stead of the usual needle valve operated 
by small weighted levers at the top of the 
chamber, the stem of a small taper-seated 
valve, 28, below the chamber passes up 
through a tube, 26, immovably fixed in the 
float, and is held in position by two nuts, 30 
and 31, on its threaded upper end, one of 
the nuts being secured to the top of the tube. 
The tube slides in a guide in the top of the 
chamber: The level of the gasoline in the 
chamber is governed by the distance be- 
tween the float and the valve. 

On leaving the float chamber, the gasoline 
passes through a duct, 32, its flow being 
regulated by the small screw 33, and enters 
the dash-pot 15, which forms the main 
feature of novelty in this carbureter. In 
the dash-pot is a piston 16, which is an easy 
fit in the chamber; a helical spring 17, keeps 
the piston normally pressed against the top 
of the chamber. Rising from the center of 
the piston, a rod 9, runs up through the 
mixing chamber to the extreme top of the 
carbureter, where it is attached to the auxil- 
iary air valve 8. Through the piston are 
drilled a number of holes 20, covered by a 
plate 21, the plate being held down over the 
holes by the light spring 22. When the 
engine runs at high speed the suction on the 
auxiliary air valve 8 causes downward pres 
sure on the piston stem, which forces the 
piston toward the bottom of the dash-pot. 
The gasoline in the dash-pot then passes up 
through the holes 20, forcing up the 
plate 21; gasoline also flows through 
the passage on the right, connecting 
the bottom and top of the well; thus, the 
piston moves down gradually under the re- 
tarding effect of the flowing oil. As soon 
as the pressure on the piston rod is re- 
moved, the spring 17, forces the piston up- 
ward, and the plate 21, under the combined 
pressure of its spring and the weight of the 
gasoline above, promptly closes, so that in 
order to reach its normal position at the 
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top of the pot, the piston must displace the 
gasoline above it, forcing it from the top 
of the pot to the bottom, through the small 
passage on the right. Consequently, the 
return is much slower than the descent. 
The part that is used as a spray nozzle, 
12, is made sufficiently large for the piston 
rod to pass through and still leave an annu- 
lar space through which the gasoline is 
drawn by the suction of the motor, air be- 
ing drawn in through the main air inlets, 
14, and taking up the requisite amount of 
gasoline from the tip of the nozzle and pass- 
ing into the motor supply pipe 6. At low 
piston speeds the main air inlets admit as 
much air as is necessary; but as the speed 
increases the partial vacuum also increases 
and produces a more copious flow of fuel 
through the spraying nozzle. When the 
point is reached where the vacuum is suffi- 
cient to overload the air with gasoline va- 
por, the auxiliary air valve is drawn down- 
ward, allowing a fresh supply of air to en- 
ter and mix with the over-rich gas; the 
stronger the suction the greater the flow of 
gasoline, and, in proportion, the wider is 
opened the auxiliary air port. Given an 
accurate proportioning and adjustment of 
all the parts, the carbureter is said to main- 
tain a uniform quality of mixture regardless 
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DALEY AUTOMATIC CARBURETER. 


of piston speed, the action of the dash-pot 
serving to steady the movement of the 
auxiliary air valve, 

Adjustments are made by varying the 
compression of the spring under the piston 
by means of the screw 34; by varying the 
effective area of the passage by means of 
the small screw 35, and by adjusting the 
position of the auxiliary air valve on its 
rod. These are, of course, in addition to 


‘ the usual adjustments for level in the float 


chamber, and for flow from the float cham- 
ber to the mixing chamber. 
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Gasoline Omnibuses in London. 


They Make Better Time Than Either Horse-Drawn ‘Buses or 
Electric Street Cars, Reduce Traffic Congestion 
and Save Pavements. 


ANY tentative efforts have been made 
to adapt the self-propelled stage- 
coach to metropolitan conditions, and out 
of.them several styles of motors have sur- 
vived as suited to "bus purposes, writes 
U. S. Consul Walter C. Hamm from Hull, 
England, to the State Department. The 
points claimed in favor of each style are 
cheapness, trustworthiness, comparative 
simplicity in handling, and freedom from 
noise and odor.: Each of the great London 
cmnibus companies has adopted its type of 
motor car, and each is striving to see which 
will be the first to make the change in 
locomotive power. The first installment of 
the new autocars are now running for hire, 
and are taking their turn in the long pro- 
cession of the streets. 

London is, without doubt, the chief ’bus- 
using city of the world. It is estimated 
that there are about 2,500 omnibuses in that 
city. To replace them, reckoning two 
motor “buses to three horse omnibuses, 
would require over 1,600 autobuses at least, 
but more likely 2,000 will be necessary, for 
on some of the routes small single-decked 
vehicles will be used. The field is a very 
large one, and the replacement of horses 
by motors will not be a matter of months, 
but of years. 

The London General Omnibus Company, 
which, as the greatest of the ’bus com- 
panies, had most to lose by any wrong step, 
deliberated over the idea for some years 
before it began to change its motive power. 
It has had two motorbuses running for a 
few weeks, and the trials have been so satis- 
factory that the company has decided to 
turn its 1,600 horse ’buses*into motorbuses 
by mounting them on motor chassis. Two 
types of ‘buses have been chosen. The 
speed of one type will be about eleven miles 
an hour, and it will carry the usual twenty- 
six passengers. The other type is a steam 
car with no roof seats, which is intended 
to carry sixteen passengers, but the police 
will not allow the two front seats beside the 
driver and the single seat beside the con- 
ductor to be used. 

A few figures may be interesting as show- 
ing what the motorbus is capable of and 
how it compares with other public convey- 
ances. Armed with a stop watch, a repre- 
sentative of one of the London newspapers 
recently journeyed from Oxford circus to 
Rye lane, Peckham, by one of the motor- 
buses. The distance is 5 1-4 miles. Ime 
total running time from start to finish was 
38 minutes. The total time of twelve sion- 
pages to pick up or set down passengess— 
delays due to traffic were not timed— 
amounted to 3 minutes 40 seconds; there- 
fore, 5 1-4 miles were covered in 34 n-nutes 
20 seconds, showing an average speed of 


slightly under ten miles an hour. This, of 
course, means that much of the journey was 
done at the rate of twelve miles or more 
per hour. It is instructive to note that the 
longest stoppage, at Camberwell Green, was 
of 35 seconds; and on three occasions the 
*bus stopped, set down or took up passen- 
gers, and started again in 5 seconds. 

The representative traveled back to West- 
minster by electric tram for the sake of 
comparison. The tram took 30 minutes to 
the motorbus’s 22 minutes, but it made six- 
teen stoppages to the ’bus’s six. The whole 
delay through stoppage was 3 minutes 43 
seconds against the ’bus’s I minute 50 sec- 
onds. The tramcar’s stops were usually 
much briefer than those of the "bus, twice 
being only 3 seconds. But the tramcar was 
constantly delayed by traffic on the lines. 
This is the reason why motorbuses will 
inevitably prove faster than tramcars. The 
‘buses, indeed, would travel more quickly 
over the journey if they were not frequently 
obstructed by stationary tramcars in the 
middle of the road. These figures are use- 
ful as illustrating how formidable the 
motorbus may prove to the tramcar. 

A favorite vehicle is a double-deck omni- 
bus, tastefully finished in blue and yellow, 
and propelled by the Straker & Squire 
steam engine. The tare weight of this bus 
is 2 tons 10 hundredweight (5,120 pounds). 
Single solid rubber tires are fitted to the 
front wheels while twin tires are fitted to 
the rear wheels. The vehicle is finely 
finished inside, and is constructed to carry 
thirty-four passengers—sixteen inside and 
eighteen outside. The car of this pattern 
which recently successfully accomplished 
the Automobile Club reliability trial of 
2,000 miles was on view at the recent 
motor-car exhibition in London, and al- 
though the tires were perfectly sound, they 
showed that they had not been spared in 
the test. In that trial the total time occu- 
pied in stoppages was 38 minutes, and the 
middle of the trial, 1,032 1-3 miles, had been 
covered without an involuntary stop. The 
record would have been 1,327 miles but for 
the check of 1 second only through missing 
gear. The gears and the tires were found 
to be in very fair condition at the end of 
the trial. Interesting points in the design 
of the car are the operation of the valves 
from an overhead lay shaft, and the em- 
ployment of a volute spring at the rear ends 
of the distance rod to absorb the driving 
shocks. 

Another style of motorbus shown at the 
London exhibition was of 20 horsepower, 
and carried (inside and outside) thirty-four 
passengers, and had a speed of twelve miles 
an hour. In appearance the car looked a 
little unwieldy. The wheels were set farther 
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forward than in ordinary vehicles, which 
gave it a somewhat odd appearance. Each 
motorbus, it is estimated, will carry about 
1,000 passengers per day, and make a jour- 
ney of 5 1-4 miles in less than 40 minutes, 
including all stops. One double-decked "bus 
exhibited was capable of seating sixteen 
persons inside and eighteen outside, and 
two on the front seat with the driver. The 
interior of this bus was extremely neat and 
pleasing, nothing being omitted to insure 
comfort and ease for the passengers. Acety- 
lene lamps, electric bells, and a smoking 
compartment, etc., were provided for two 
special vehicles shown, one of these being 
a double-decker and the other a single- 
decker. The latter was capable of carrying 
sixteen passengers inside and two in the 
smoking compartment; also 15 hundred- 
weight (1,683 pounds) of luggage on top. 
A® specially designed body was fitted to the 
double-decker. It was finished outside in 
natural wood, and the windows were of 
thick, beveled plate glass. [Electric bells 
and racks for light articles were provided, 
and the seating accommodations and com- 
forts for passengers were pronounced ex- 
cellent. The speed changing is effected by 
a lever, in this case placed on the right 
hand of the driver, and not central, as in the 
usual public-service vehicle. 

One of the chief points in favor of the 
motorbus is the additional street room 
gained through the displacement of the 
horse. Another is the saving of the pave- 
ments; there will be no pounding of the 
road surfaces by hammering hoofs, and 
scarcely any grinding of them by iron-shod 
tires. This will make it possible to keep 
the main thoroughfares in good condition 
in nearly all weathers. Something, too, 
should be accomplished to relieve the con- 
gestion of street traffic, which tends to 
render life in great cities more uncomfort- 
able. The car carrying forty or fifty passen- 
gers will occupy less space than an omnibus 
with its pair of horses. It will be handled 
more easily, and it will move quicker. 

The utilitarianism of the motor is an- 
other point in its favor. It readily adapts 
itself to any conditions. Some of the rail- 
ways in England are running single-motor 
carriages as being cheaper than steam loco- 
motion for certain purposes. Others, again, 
are experimenting successfully with the idea 
of instituting motor services on the roads 
in out-of-the-way places to act as feeders 
to their main lines. 

All this is said in favor of motorbuses. 
But, on the other hand, it is urged that if, 
in the haste to change, carelessly built motor- 
buses should be placed on the street the 
attempt will end in failure. Many efforts 
are being made to adapt old "buses to the 
new style. These may cause trouble. The 
wear and tear on the running gear of a 
motorbus for city traffic, on account of 
stoppings, is much greater than that on a 
heavy wagon which runs without arrest 
from point to point. 

Two of the directors of the London 
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Motor Omnibus Company, who have had 
experience in the working of motor omni- 
buses, have prepared an estimate of the 
profits to be derived from the company’s 
business. They consider that each motor 
omnibus of the company should have a 
minimum average run of go miles per day 
and should earn a net profit of at least four 
cents per mile, or $3.60 per day, or $21.60 
per week of six days. In arriving at this 
estimate of profit they have taken into ac- 
count the conditions under which a com- 
pany would work in London, and they are 
of opinion that their estimate of four cents 
a mile per omnibus should be naturally in- 
creased as the company’s business develops, 
and also having regard to the fact that the 
Birmingham company is actually earning an 
average of six cents a mile on an average 
run for each omnibus of 90 miles a day. 

Another estimate, of a different charac- 
ter, appears in the London Electrician. It 
is by an expert, and is as follows: 

The working cost of a motor omnibus, 
including repairs, is from 23 to 24 cents 
per car mile, and its carrying capacity thirty- 
four passengers. The working cost of an 
electric tramcar is from 10 to 12 cents per 
car mile, and its carrying capacity from 
fifty to seventy passengers. The much 
greater margin between working expenses 
and earning power is far more than suffi- 
cient to cover the disbursements put upon 
the tramway owner for capital charges, 
track maintenance, paving maintenance and 
rates wherever anything approaching a fre- 
quent service is demanded. 

Other countries are adopting the motor- 
bus, as the following shows: The Italian 
Gazzetta Ufficiale of February. 13 publishes 
a law authorizing the Minister of Public 
Works to grant subsidies for the establish- 
ment and working of automobile services 
in districts which are not served by railways 
and tramways. The-annual subsidy shall 
not exceed $121.66 per kilometer (0.6214 
mile), for a service carrying passengers, 
luggage and goods; $77.86 per kilometer 
for a service carrying only passengers, lug- 
gage and small agricultural produce, and 
$38.93 per kilometer for a service carrying 
only goods. The subsidy shall be granted 
for a term of not more than ten years, 
which term may be renewed. 





Catalogues, price-lists, and other litera- 
ture issued by manufacturers are requested 
by American Consul Urbain J. Ledous, at 
Prague, Bohemia, Austria, who proposes 
the establishment there of a commercial 
intelligence department for supplying in- 
formation relating to American goods to 
foreign inquirers. Manufacturers are in- 
vited to send, in addition to such matter, 
the name of their firm, post-office and cable 
address, cable code, export discounts and 
terms, languages of correspondence, refer- 
ences or commercial rating and list of for- 
eign branches and agents. All such infor- 
mation will be preserved in card index 
cabinets for ready reference, and there will 
be a folder for the catalogues of each firm. 
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Preparations for the Gordon Bennett. 
Twenty-four Entries and $30,000 Prize List for French Elim- 


inatories—Drivers Already at Practice. 








Special Correspondence. 


Paris, April 1—The general committee 
of the Automobile Club of France has just 
confirmed the dates chosen by the sporting 
committee for the Gordon Bennett race, 
namely, Friday, June 16, for the prelim- 
inaries, and Wednesday, July 5, for the cup 
race. 

Those prophets who predicted a Gordon 
Bennett without any competitors are sadly 
discredited, for twenty-four cars are en- 
tered for the race at the present moment, 
and nine hours yet remain between the de; 
parture of the American mail and the final 
closing of the lists. Entrance fees aggre- 
gating $24,000 have been paid into the club’s 


treasury. 
The entries are as follows: 
No. of 
Cars. Maker. 


I Charron-Girardot-Voigt. 
Panhard-Levassor. 
Gobron. 
Richard-Brasier. 
Bayard-Clément. 
Darracq. 

Renault. 

Automoto. 

De Dietrich. 

3 Hotchkiss. 


Additional interest is given to this list 
by the decision of the Automobile Club 
committee to select the five cars represent- 
ing France in the Vanderbilt Cup race from 
the winners of the preliminary races on 
June 16. 

Every day sees an increase in the number 
of chauffeurs visiting the Auvergne circuit; 
not only are French drivers on the spot, but 
Italy is already represented by the Fiat, 
and the Mercedes people have begun to 
make themselves acquainted with the road. 
The German firm has taken an establish- 
ment at Clermont, and at the time of the 
race will have thirty employees, twelve cars 
and about twenty chauffeurs on the spot. 
Baron de Caters, one of the Mercedes 
drivers, has taken a villa at Royat for the 
season, and the Panhard firm has rented 
almost the whole of the Hotel Richelieu at 
Royat. The De Dietrich company has se- 
cured a villa for its staff, and the Automo- 
bile Club of France has obtained similar 
housing accommodation in the district. 

For some time now Rougier, of the De 
Dietrich firm, has been on the circuit; 
Hémery, one of the Darracq drivers, and 
two of the Renault conductors are also simi- 
larly employed. Girardot, with his 90- 
horsepower C. G. V. fitted with the engine 
to be used in the race, will in a few days 
be on the course, and intends to do 500 
kilometers a day to thoroughly familiarize 
himself with the road. Albert Clément will 
also shortly spend a few days on the course, 


Or WWW WwW HH WwW 


using his last year’s Vanderbilt race car. 
Heath, also with last year’s Vanderbilt Cup 
Panhard, is at present in daily practice on 
the circuit. Rigolly intends practicing on 
his 100-horsepower Gobron, which is en- 
tered for the races without any changes of 
importance. One of the last year Richard 
Brasier cars will also be used to acquaint 
the firm’s chauffeurs with the course. 

The preparation of the circuit is in full 
swing. The officials of the Automobile Club 
are on the spot, and are aided in their task 
by the Auvergne Automobile Club commit- 
tee. At Volvic, Laqueuille and Vauriac 
bridges will be constructed over the grade 
crossings, with a gradient of not more than 
10 per cent., and at a cost of probably 


Drivers. 
Girardot. 
Heath, Teste and Henri Farman. 
Rigolly. 
Théry, Caillois and Stead. 
Albert Clément, Hanriot and Villemain. 
Hémery, Wagner, De La Touloubre. 
Lisz, Edmond and Bernin. 
Lapertot. 
Gabriel, Rougier and Duray. 
Achille Fournier, Le Blon and Lavergne. 


$9,000 for the three. It is probable that a 
foot bridge will also be erected to connect 
each side of the road in all the big villages 
on the course. In addition to this, $10,000 
will be spent on westrumiting the dusty 
parts of the road, and doubtless an equal 
amount will be necessary to pay the ex- 
penses of the 6,000 troops for patrolling the 
circuit. At sevéral of the bends it has been 
found necessary to increase the convexity 
of the road, and this will be done by means 
of wooden planks. Three grand-stands will 
be erected on the plateau of Laschamps, one 
of the finest sites in this wildly beautiful 
country, and from which a vast view will 
be obtained over the surrounding district. 
The official stand will occupy the central 
position, and those on each side will be 
respectively for members of French and 
foreign automobile clubs, and for the pay- 
ing public. 

A short time ago a request was sent to 
all foreign clubs engaged in the race, ask- 
ing their consent to a reduction of the dis- 
tance, in order that the start and finish 
should both be at the same point. Carefu! 
measurement of the circuit, however, has 
shown that this is not necessary, for in- 
stead of 132 kilometers, as was at first 
thought, the distance around is found to be 
137 kilometers, giving 548 for the total dis- 
tance—but two kilometers short of the mini- 
mum stipulated in the regulations. 

' The total sum received by the Automo- 
bile Club up to date as prizes for the pre- 
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liminary race has now reached almost $30,- 
000, this amount including the $20,000 for 
the builder of the winning car. 


Opening of Monaco Meet. 





Special Correspondence. 

Paris, April 4.—The official opening of 
the Monaco auto-boat meet was held on 
Sunday, April 2, and was as successful and 
brilliant as Riviera weather, picturesque sur- 
roundings, the world’s elite, and perfect 
organization could make it. Prince Albert 
of Monaco performed the opening cere- 
mony, assisted by Prince Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia, in the presence of all the leading 
sportsmen of France and more than a 
sprinkling of American and English auto- 
mobilists. 

The craft which in a few days will be 
skimming over the blue waters of the Medi- 
terranean are at present exposed in series 
in a well-arranged ground where plants and 
flowers alternate with hulls and motors, 
and where bunting and Chinese lanterns are 
in profusion. Mechanical appliances are of 
the best. Boats are unloaded from the train 
or wagon by electric traveling cranes, swung 
up and carried along to their position in 
the exhibition, where they are lowered, 
stocks and boats together, on to tram lines 
running down to the water’s edge. 

Fifty-three boats are entered in nine dif- 
ferent classes. The racers number twenty, 
divided into three classes of eight, twelve 
and eighteen meters. Twenty-seven cruisers 
fill the four classes for boats of six and one- 
half meters, eight meters, twelve and eighteen 
meters; and ship’s boats and fishing craft 
have each three representatives. Among the 
racers much interest is shown in the two 
English boats, Napier J. and Napier I1., 
whose owner, S. F. Edge, has come south 
determined to win honors for his country. 

Last year’s Tréfle-d-Quatre is present, but 
no new Brasier craft for this year’s meet- 
ing, Owing to the strikes in Paris. Mer- 
cedes is represented by one boat in the 
racing classes, the Mercedes-Charley, with 
two engines of 90 horsepower each. The 
two most powerful craft are the Dubonnet, 
with 300 horsepower Delahaye engine, and 
the Panhard-Levassor, also of 300 horse- 
power. 

The exhibition remains open a week, and 
racing begins next Sunday, April 9, the 
prizes for all of the events amounting to 
$23,200. 


Foreign News Notes. 


M. Pierre de 
Cup, which is regularly contested over a 
distance of one kilometer on the Fort de 
"Eau route near Aintaya, Algiers. His 
45-horsepower de Dietrich racer, one of 
the Paris-Madrid starters, covered the 1,000 
meters in 35 3-5 seconds in the face of a 
heavy wind. 


Malglaive won the Sneden 


\n automobile club has been founded on 
under the title of Manx 


the Isle of Man 
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A. C. As the island now occupies the 
proud position of being Great Britain’s 
official racing track, the help of a local 
club in arranging preliminaries is invalu- 
able. Mr. George Drinkwater, the Crown 
agent for the Island, has been appointed 
president. 

The German Automobile Club proposes 
to arrange a competition for motor wagons 
and commercial vehicles in the fall. 

The Continental Caoutchouc and Gutta- 
percha Company has offered a hundred- 
guinea cup to the winner of the British 
Tourist trophy, should his car be shod with 
Continental tires. No less than thirty-eight 
cars have been entered for this event, which 
is still a good five months in the future. 

England will probably be repre- 
sented by a Napier car in the Her- 
komer Trophy race in Bavaria in 
August. No American entries 
have yet been received. 

Two high-powered 
racers have just been delivered in 
England. One is a 70-horsepower 
car bought by C. D. Rose, M. P.; 


Mercedes 
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FOR THE RISING GENERATION, 


The great public must be educated up to 
the automobile, if the horse is to be “eman- 
cipated,” and the best way to do the work 
is to begin by educating the children who 
are to be the automobile owners of a decade 
or two hence. Realizing this, a New York 
dealer has imported from France a number 
of miniature automobiles that are accurate 
models of the big cars and have spring 
motors, under the influence of which the 
little machines develop surprising speed. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
Charles E. Miller, of 101 Reade street, New 
York, and a number of his cars which so 
closely follow the designs of the real ma- 
chines that without some 
means of comparison a 
photograph would not 
show that they were only 
models. The _ specifica- 
tions are quite the prop- 
er thing; the machines 
have pressed steel frames 
and bodies, __ artillery 


IMPORTED FRENCH AUTOS OF VARIOUS MODELS FOR YOUNG AMERICA. 


the other, of 100-horsepower, has been or- 
dered by Sir Ralph Gore. 

Motor works on a very extensive scale 
are to be erected in the Vale of Leven, Scot- 
land, where in all fifty acres of land have 
been secured on which to build not only 
the factory but no less than four hundred 
workmen’s cottages as well, as it is calcu- 
lated that close on one thousand hands will 
be employed. 





ELECTRIC APPARATUS SHOW. 


An exhibition of electrical apparatus of 
all kinds is planned to be held at Madison 
Square Garden, New York, from Decem- 
ber 12 to 23 inclusive, 1905. Copies of the 
rules and regulations under which the show 
is to be conducted have been sent out by 
George F. Sever, director of exhibits. The 
show will be under the management of the 
Exposition Company of America, whose 
headquarters are in Room 903, 26 Cort- 
landt street, New York City. 





August and Will Radeke and G. A. Fos- 
ter all received double-seat new automobiles 
Saturday.—Kankakee (lIl.) Democrat. 





wheels, large tires, brakes acting on the 
rear wheels, direct drive on the high gear 
(and every other gear), wheel steering gear, 
leather upholstered seats and other up-to- 
date features. A number of styles are made 
—runabouts, touring cars and commercial 
machines—the “chassis” being the same i 
every case. 





Said Something Smart. 


Jaspar—I consider a horse and carriage 
much safer than an automobile. 

Jumpuppe—Of course. The horse and 
carriage have at last the benefit of the in- 
telligence of the horse in guiding it.— 
Smart Set. 





Metal surfaces, no matter how finely 
finished, are not perfectly smooth; examina- 
tion under a powerful microscope will re- 
veal the fact that minute irregularities ex- 
ist, and these rough surfaces cause friction 
and consequent heating and wear when 
rubbed together dry. Lubricating oil pre- 
vents friction by keeping the surfaces out 
of actual contact. Graphite tends to fill in 
the hollows and produce a smoother surface. 
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Trebert F our-Cylinder Motor. 


The Trebert four-cylinder motor is the 
result of an attempt to solve the problem 
of the construction of a lightweight engine 
that shall be economical in consumption of 
fuel. The engine, as stated by the inventor, 
shows a high degree of efficiency, one size 
weighing but 340 pounds, giving 34 horse- 
power under the brake. In his efforts to 
this end the inventor has included both 
carbureter and commutator in his experi- 
ments, these two details being fully as im- 
portant as the engine itself. The entire de- 
sign and construction have been simplified 
to give a practical and durable motor for 
general use and also to reduce the cost of 
construction. 


The four cylinders are cast in an integral 
group which is bored and machined on 
special tools to insure absolute truth of 
alignment in the cylinder bores. The cylin- 
der casting is bolted to an aluminum crank- 
case, with oiltight doors for access to the 
cranks and connecting rods. The valves 
are all mechanically operated by the gear 
shown in the illustration. The supply and 
exhaust pipes and the valves are of large 
area, giving easy passage to the gases, thus 
insuring the admission of a full charge to 
the cylinders at the highest speeds, with an 
absence of back pressure in the exhaust. 

The carbureter is designed to give a per- 
fect mixture at all speeds, and with the 
plugs so placed as to be cooled and cleaned 
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The auto railway passenger service which was inaugurated on February 1 by the 
Sierra Railway Company of California between Oakdale and Jamestown, one of the roads 
on the Yosemite route, has proved to be a decided success, according to S. H. Smith, the 
general passenger agent of the company. The machines are fitted with flanged wheels, 


and run as passenger cars on regular schedule and under orders from the train 


espatcher’s 


office. As will be seen from the above illustration, the cars used are of the Oldsmobile rail- 
way inspection type with canopy top, equipped with a four-cycle gasoline motor of 41-2 
horsepower, 4 1-2 inch bore and 6 inch stroke, and each has a carrying capacity of three 


passengers and a driver. 





by the inflowing mixture and a perfectly 


adjusted spark timer, the motor may be 
run without load at a very slow speed, or 





INLET SIDE OF TREBERT 34-H.P. MOTOR 
SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF VALVES . 
ON CYLINDER HEADS. 


may be run at its maximum speed without 
missing. The motor was designed and per- 
fected after much study by Henry Trebert 
and is built by the Trebert Auto and Ma- 
rine Motor Co., of Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Autoist’s Dream Ride.* 


Bring out your Auto! pump up your tire! 
Never mind swearing if you perspire! 
Throw on the switch retard the spark! 
Wind up the crank and let her bark. 
Jump to your seat behind the wheel, 
Throw in the slow and “ let her spiel.” 
Throw in the high; now you're off! 

Open the throttle and make her cough' 
Give her the limit; you surely must, 

If you won't ride in some one’s dust 


You'll enjoy yourself, if to the country you go, 

The policeman won't kick and make you run slow; 

You flash by the meadows, fresh and green; 

Say:—do you know if you have enough gasoline? 

You have? Well, don't let her stop, 

Just keep her agoing till you've used the last drop. 

Look out, ola man! Don't you see that hole? 

Say, isn't autoing great? It’s good for the soul, 

It stirs up your blood, it makes you smile; 

What! only a minute making that mile? 

Well, you are going some, if I'm any judge— 

There's a horse in the road! But he'll never budgs. 

Whoa, Bill! stand up! Savy, can't you stop that thing? 

Easy now; if you go in that ditch you'll break a 
spring. 

We are past at last; there's a clear stretch ahead; 

You can run fast now, without fear or dread. 

Yes; it spoils it all if you have to run slow; 

What a beautiful road! Where does it go? 

To Paradise? Well, you'd better try your meter, 

For you'll go against something when you meet St. 
Peter. 

Well, I'll be switched if he hasn't opened the gate! 

Here's a narrow road, steer her straight! 

We're clear inside, see those angels smile! 


_ I'll bet you got in for doing that mile— 


Or he saw you coming, and you raised such a dust 
He knew if you struck it, the gate you'd bust. 

Cadillac, Mich. C. E. Haynes. 
*Copyrighted April 7, 1905. 
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Manufacturing Difficulties in America. 


Editor THe AUTOMOBILE: 

[180].—When we determined last June 
on the change in the Daimler Manufactur- 
ing Company’s policy, and prepared to take 
advantage of our contracts with the Daimler 
Motoren Gesellschaft to build an exact 
duplicate of the Mercedes, our first step 
was to get from our parent company the 
complete working drawings of its 1905 
model, and with these drawings the com- 
plete schedule of specifications for all the 
materials used in the Mercedes cars. Most 
of the Mercedes materials are subjected by 
the company to physical tests only, but for 
some of them the chemical composition is 
specified as well. 

Some of these specifications were a bit of 
an eye-opener for builders accustomed to 
considering steel satisfactory if it had an 
ultimate tensile strength of 85,000 pounds, 
and an elastic limit of 60,000 or 65,000 
pounds. For example, very liberal use is 
made of a steel having an ultimate tensile 
strength of over 200,000 pounds per square 
inch, with a correspondingly high elastic 
limit and great toughness. We determined 
on the spot to take no risks in such vital 
parts as the axles and steering knuckles, 
which our parent company gets from steel 
makers controlling the production of this 
particular steel. Accordingly, we obtained 
the parent company’s permission to order 
such drop forgings as we wished from the 
steel] makers referred to. As the German 
axles are a little too low for American 
roads, however, we ordered a new set of 
axle dies, increasing the road clearance 
42 mm., or about 1 3-5 inches. 

Naturally we did not want to be obliged 
indefinitely to order all our principal drop 
forgings from abroad, and we therefore 
endeavored to induce the steel company re- 
ferred to to give us the necessary informa- 
tion to enable us to forge this steel at home. 
This, however, we were unable to do, since 
they allow no one, not even the Daimler 
Motoren Gesellschaft, to have the secret of 
the heat treatment necessary for its suc- 
cessful forging. I represented that it would 
be out of the question for us to turn down 
the parts from solid bar stock, and that we 
would be willing to pay any reasonable price 
for the information; and, moreover, was 
ready to promise that we would guard it in 
such a way that no one but our president 
and superintendent would know the whole 
process. My arguments were not effectual, 
however, as regarded the forging process; 
but they gave me the directions for anneal- 
ing, so that we could machine the forgings 
at home, and also for tempering and case- 
hardening. As we make not only the axles 
and steering knuckles but the radius rods, 
the gears, gear shafts, and the differential 
shaft of this steel, we naturally feel that 
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the ability to use it is a most important 
asset. 

Our crankshaft and connecting rods are 
also imported in the rough and finished on 
this side, and the springs are imported 
finished. A number of parts which we 
finally obtained in America were found only 
after protracted search among the steel 
makers and foundries. None of these con- 
cerns expressed any hesitation about their 
ability to fill our requirements, but when it 
came to delivering the goods there were 
long delays, and several concerns gave up 
the orders, compelling us to seek elsewhere 
after much loss of time. For example, our 
square radiator tubes are drawn thinner 
than any similar work yet made in this 
country, and two concerns, after taking the 
order, gave it up, declaring that it was 
impossible to fill it. 

Another difficulty encountered by the 
American automobile manufacturer is that 
the large concerns do not want small orders 
of special steels. They will take an order 
for a nickel steel shaft for a steamship, but 
not for a dozen or fifty nickel steel crank- 
shafts for automobiles. Some time, doubt- 
less, the demand among American makers 
will be sufficiently strong and numerous to 
induce the steel makers to take up the mat- 
ter, but at present one has almost to peddle 
his orders to find takers. 

C. M. Boucey, Pres. 

Steinway, L. I. 


Relating to Ferryboat Law. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[181].—I desire to know if the bill allow- 
ing autmobiles to run.on and off ferryboats 
under their own power has become effective. 
I understand it was passed by both branches 
of Congress and signed by the President, but 
the superintendent of the Norfolk County 
ferries, which run between Norfolk, Ports- 
mouth and Berkley, has never received any 
instructions regarding the new law. If it 
has gone into effect, to whom do I write 
in order to have the above superintendent 
notified ? A. E. H. 

Portsmouth, Va. 





The act relating to automobiles on ferry- 
boats which you mention was approved Feb- 
ruary 18, 1905, and is now in effect. It is 
known as Public, No. 79, and is an “Act to 
amend section 4,472 of the Revised Stat- 
utes.” The amendment does not make it 
mandatory upon the master of a ferryboat 
or other passenger vessel to allow automo- 
biles to run onto or off of his boat under 
their own power, but gives him permission 
to do so, merely removing the construction 
put upon,the former law that the words 
“fire shall be extinguished” meant the igni- 
tion in the cylinders of gasoline cars. 

Following is the text of the amendment: 

“Nothing in the foregoing or following 
sections of this Act shall prohibit the trans- 
portation by steam vessels of gasoline or 
any of the products of petroleum when car- 
ried by motor vehicles (commonly known 
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as automobiles) using the same as a source 
of motive power: Provided, however, That 
all fire, if any, in such vehicles or automo- 
biles be extinguished immediately after en- 
tering the said vessel, and that the same be 
not relighted until immediately before said 
vehicles shall leave the vessel: Provided 
further, That any owner, master, agent, or 
other persons having charge of passenger 
steam vessels shall have the right to refuse 
to transport automobile vehicles the tanks 
of which contain gasoline, naphtha, or other 
dangerous burning fluids.” 

At the solicitation of the Automobile 
Club of America, all of the ferryboat com- 
panies operating in New York City, with 
the exception of the Staten Island line, have 
agreed to allow automobiles to be driven 
onto and off of their boats under their own 
power, but require that the power be shut 
off as provided in the above act and that all 
oil and acetylene lamps be extinguished 
while on board. The Philadelphia ferry- 
boat companies also have agreed to take 
advantage of the permission granted them 
by the new law. 

You should take the matter up with the 
collector of the port at Norfolk; but he can- 
not force the ferryboat company to grant 
the privilege. 


An Unequivocal Statement. 
Editor Tue AvuTOMOBILE: 

[182].—Certain irresponsible parties have 
put in circulation statements that the Conti- 
nental tires imported from Germany by us 
are subject to treatment in an American 
rubber factory, and that this factory has 
furnished to us inner tubes of its own manu- 
facture for use in Continental tires. These 
statements are fabrications which have ngt 
the slightest basis of truth. Every Conti- 
nental tire sold by us is manufactured in its 
entirety (outer shoe and inner tube) in 
Germany and comes to us complete through 
the U. S. Custom House, as our books will 
show. The Continental tires sold here are 
identical in material and construction with 
those made for the European market, and 
are fully guaranteed. 

The concern referred to made some re- 
pairs for us more than a year ago, and 
these repairs were so badly executed that 
we were obliged to give the work elsewhere. 
Our experience in the matter of repairs has 
been so unsatisfactory that we are now in- 
stalling our own plant which will be 
equipped with machinery from the parent 
factory in Germany. 

In the interests of fair play and honorable 
business methods, we ask the aid of your 
influence among manufacturers and users 
to expose the falsity of this contemptible 
charge which is characteristic of the source 
from which it emanated. 

Tue Continentat CaoutcHouc Co., 
Per Emil Grossman, Gen. Mgr. 

New York City, 

BRANCH OF THE CONTINENTAL CAOUTCHOUC 
AND GutTTA PercHa Co., 
Hanover, Germany. 
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Patents | 


Steam Carriage Burner. 
E. Grout, of Orange, 








No. 
Mass. 

This burner has the usual coil of bent 
tubing for the purpose of vaporizing the 
fuel. It is not provided with a separate pilot 
light, but instead with a “leaking valve,” 
which may be closed except for a small 
aperture when it is desired to hold the car- 
riage under steam for some time. As it 
would be impossible to maintain a sufficient- 
ly low flame over the entire burner, means 
is provided for shutting off the gas from the 
main body of the burner when the leaking 
valve is closed, but still permitting gas to 
escape from a portion of the burner repre- 
sented by a diametrical strip across it. In 
the drawing, 16 represents the leaking 
valve, and 7 18 the vaporizing coil. The 


784,787.—F. 
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GROUT STEAM CARRIAGE BURNER. 


leaking valve is connected by a pinion 27 


with another pinion 26, which rotates a ~ 


sleeve 10 partially cut away. This sleeve, 
when in the position shown, stops the egress 
of gas through the long burner slots 9 9. 
When, however, the leaking valve is closed, 
sleeve 10 is simultaneously rotated so that 
it uncovers slots 9 9, and at the same time 
shuts off the lateral escape of the gas from 
the mixing tube into the mixing chamber 4, 
thus confining its escape to slots 9 9, which 
are under the portion 18 of the vaporizing 
coil. 


Contact Sparker. 


No. 784,626.—G. McCadden, of St. Cloud, 
Minn. 

In this device an eccentric H, and mush- 
room head F actuate the tripping finger E, 
which is of hardened steel and attached to 
the arm D. The eccentric rod is guided in 
sleeve W, from which projects an arm N, 
guided in a slot in the block M. If the ro- 
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tation of the engine should be reversed, the 
mushroom head will slide harmlessly off 
from E, the spring O stretching for that pur- 
pose. The mushroom head slides freely in 
the eccentric rod, and is backed by the com- 
pression spring shown dotted at P, thus per- 





McCADDEN CONTACT SPARKER. 


mitting further upward movement of the 
eccentric rod after the igniter finger has 
made contact inside the cylinder, before E 
is tripped by F. 


Revoluble Explosion Motor. 


No. 784,808.—C. A. Sawtelle, of San 
Francisco. 

A three-cylinder engine with three pistons 
acting on a common crankpin, and an ar- 
ragement of bevel or spur gears, which per- 
mits the crankshaft and the rest of the en- 
gine to rotate in opposite directions, each 
delivering half the power of the motor. 


Contact Igniter. 

No. 785,8090.—L. D. Kinzig and G. C. 
Riber, of Dayton, Ohio. 

The feature of this igniter is that the 
fixed electrode is made in two parts, con- 
tact being made with the central stem 10, 
which is removable for replacement by un- 





<a 


KINZIG-RIBER CONTACT IGNITER. 


screwing the cap 14. If the engine has sev- 
eral cylinders, and if the operation is done 
quickly, z0 may be replaced without 
stopping the engine. 
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Vehicle Wheel Tire. 


No. 785,170.—H. De F. Hubbard, of Ava- 
lon, Pa. 

A tire consisting of a series of rubber 
pads of square or circular section, through 
the center of each of which is put a bolt 
which has a sliding bearing on the iron rim. 
Thus each pad is free to compress indi 
vidually under the load, and the bolt moves 
lengthwise in its bearing, as indicated by 
the drawing. 


Two Cycle Engine. 

No. 784,949.—H. J. Leighton, of Syra- 
cuse, New York. 

The purpose of the inventor is to pro- 
vide mechanism which will permit the 
spark to be retarded for the purpose of 
slowing the engine, without the drawback 
to this process existing in the ordinary two- 
cycle engine. Ordinarily, when the spark is 
retarded, the combustion is so far prolonged 
that the incoming charge is ignited by resi- 
dual flame in the cylinder. This is prevented 
in the device patented, by the use of a suit- 


Same 














HUBBARD VEHICLE WHEEL TIRE. 


able valve in the transfer passage next to 
the cylinder port. This valve is arranged to 
be closed by a cam when the spark is re- 
tarded, and opened somewhat after the mix- 
ture port has been uncovered by the piston, 
thus giving some additional time for the ex- 
haust gases to discharge and cool by ex- 
pansion. When the engine is to run at 
normal speed this valve is put out of action 
by shifting the cam, and is left constantly 
open. 


Air-Cooled Cylinder. . 
No. 784,636.—C. Smith, of Topeka, Kan. 
This is a cylinder built up of a number 
of cast-iron rings, machined all over and 
having flat projecting rings or ribs of cop- 


, per clamped between them, to form the cool- 


ing flanges. A suitable number of through 
bolts binds the aggregation together, and 
presumably the internal finishing cut is 
taken after assembling the rings. 





B. M. Shanley, Jr., of Newark, N. J., has 
sold the Vanderbilt record-breaking Mer- 
cedes racer to W. L. Andrus, of Yonkers, 
and it is reported will abandon racing. 
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Legislative A direct tax on automo- 
Grab in biles at the rate of “one 
New York. dollar per horsepower” 


is contemplated by the L’Hommedieu bill 
which has been reported favorably by a sen- 
ate committee in the Legislature at Albany, 
New York. 

This proposed law is in the form of an 
amendment to the license law of the state, 
and by its provisions the automobiles are to 
be exempt from all other forms of taxation. 
The amendment to the license law makes it 
obligatory on the owner to state “the num- 
ber of horsepower” of the vehicle when ap- 
plying for the state license and prohibits the 
Secretary of State from issuing a license 
unless the applicant can show a receipt for 
the payment of the proposed tax. While 
the“owner of the car, however, is allowed to 
state the horsepower of the car it does not 
follow that the state will accept his rating, 
for a later clause allows the State Comp- 
troller to determine “the horsepower of any 


vehicle by the use of a dynamometer and , 


assess the tax in accordance with such test.” 
It should be said that commercial vehicles 
are exempt from the tax. 

There is nothing in the bill as now be- 
fore the legislature to designate how or 
where the test shall take place, and, 
in fact, the bill shows a remarkable in- 
definiteness. It does not state whether 
the motor horsepower or the effec- 
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tive horsepower delivered at the rims of 
the driving wheels is the basis for taxa- 
tion. The reference to a dynamometer in- 
ferentially would point to the horsepower 
of the motor, and in that case how would 
the horsepower of the motor be found? 
Many cars are so constructed that a dyna- 
mometer test would not be possible with 
the motor in position in the car. In such 
cases the motor would have to be removed 
to a testing stand and afterward replaced. 
Who would bear the expense of this opera- 
tion? The law does not compel the owner 
to pay the bill (we doubt if the courts would 
sustain such a proposition), and for the state 
to undertake the work would mean that the 
cost of the test would exceed the amount of 
the tax in the case of many large cars. Or 
if the vehicle is a steam car, how is the 
horsepower to be ascertained? Nominally 
it may be a constant, but actually it will be 
a variable within a very wide range of 
limits depending on the boiler pressure car- 
ried and the like. 

Aside from the very questionable consti- 
tutionality of the measure it is a freak 
technically, and if passed would be a law 
that it would be practically impossible to 
enforce fairly and equitably. Apparently it 
is the intention of the framers of the bill 
to discourage the building or ownership of 
high-powered cars in New York state. This 
intention is emphasized in the original draft 
which exempted all cars of less than ten 
horsepower. 

It is clearly a measure in restraint of au- 
tomobile trade, though it might help the 
sale of some special testing apparatus, and 
it ought to be opposed by the trade and by 
the clubs. * 


The In the ordinary affairs 
Self-Satisfied of life experience is sup- 
Inventor. posed to be an indis- 
pensable teacher. You can acquire the 
theory of what to do and what not to do 
without the: aid of experience, but when 
practical application of this knowledge is to 
be made, then the lessons that experience 
teaches are essential. 

There is a class of persons, however, that 
seems to be above and beyond the need of 
this sort of instruction, and in this class 
are many automobile inventors. Possessed 
of some peculiar genius, they can dispense 
not alone with such experience as they 
could reasonably acquire, but even the ex- 
perience of others who have attacked similar 
problems and whose experiences are avail- 
able in existing constructions or in the rec- 
ords of engineering and technical literature. 

Every one in the trade, and many with- 
out, to their cost has come across the type 
we refer to. Out of his own brain this 
inventor has produced some new device, 
some essential part of machine construction 
which not only meets with all the condi- 
tions of use to which the entire car may be 
subjected, but is far and away superior to 
any and all other forms of construction 
employed by others for the same purpose. 
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It does not matter whether the other fel- 
low’s construction is the result of a syn- 
thetical process, in which, by a laborious 
process of building up, by calculation and 
trial and error, the result is reached. The 
inventor, at one revolution of his intellec- 
tual machinery, can produce something in- 
finitely superior. Often he has had little or 
no technical training, or, perhaps, he has 
come into the special field of automobile 
construction front some other branch of 
engineering and arrived with that light- 
ness of heart and swiftness of purpose that 
so often are occasioned by ignorance of a 
new problem. He has an idea, and around 
that idea he will build a car, and the car 
that finally surrounds that idea consequently 
is superior to anything until then created. 
This inventor is usually in deadly earnest. 
He has no intention to fool any one, and 
yet he is the biggest fool and the most 
dangerous enemy in the business. The cap- 
ital he interests is wasted, the machines 
he turns out are only so many sources 
of irritation to the purchasing public, and 
his influence is usually altogether bad. 
Quite different is the inventor who works 
along modern scientific lines, who absorbs 
every scrap of information he can reach, 
who profits by every lesson that experience 
teaches him or has taught those who have 
worked along similar lines. When he 
finally brings his machine to a state of 
perfection that he considers is marketable, 
he does not announce that it is superior to 
anything and everything already in the mar- 
ket. He has simply designed the machine 
for a certain purpose, and he has a convic- 
tion based on experience that it will accom- 
plish that purpose and does not hesitate to 
tell the purchaser so. In this type lies the 
hope of the industry. 


* 


Weapon Against The Saxe anti-gratuity 
Rake-Off or “anti-graft” bill which 
Demands. has just been signed by 
Governor Higgins, of New York State, and 
which goes into effect on September 1, 1905, 
places an instrument in the hands of auto- 
mobile owners, garage proprietors, and sup- 
plies dealers with which a heavy blow can 
be struck at one of the phases of the so- 
called “chauffeur problem.” Members of 
the retail trade, especially in New York 
City, have for a long time complained 
among themselves of the serious effects of 
the practice of chauffeurs to demand com- 
missions on all fittings and supplies bought 
for their employers’ cars, and even on all 
repair bills. The sale of a car upon the 
recommendation of the chauffeur usually 
means the payment of a commission to the 
employee, who also gets a rake-off on every 
tire he buys, and on all the repairs made. 
This amounts to a large sum in the aggre- 
gate, but more serious than the loss of the 
money is the inducement that can be made 
to the employee to influence his employer 
for or against a particulat make of machine, 
or tire, or lamp, or any other fitting. 
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The new law strikes directly at just such 
practices. It is entitled “An act to amend 
the penal code prohibiting the corrupt in- 
fluencing of agents, employees or servants,” 
and makes it a misdemeanor punishable by 
a fine of not less than $10 nor more than 
$500, or by such fine and by imprisonment 
for not more than one year, for any one to 
give or offer or promise an employee any 
gratuity, without the knowledge and consent 
of the employer, with the intent to influence 
his action with regard to his employer’s 
business, or for any such employee who 
is authorized to procure materials or sup- 
plies or other articles for his employer, to 
receive directly or indirectly any commis- 
sion, discount or bonus from the person 
who makes the sale. 

Dealers in automobiles and supplies who 
have found the demands of commissions 
and rake-offs by chauffeurs too onerous can 
take refuge behind this law after Septem- 
ber 1, when it goes into effect, positively 
to refuse to accede to the requests, and the 
efforts of the united dealers to suppress the 
practice can be made effective because those 
who want to act fairly with their fellow 
members in the trade association will be in 
position to make it most uncomfortable for 
any dealer who tries to secure undue ad- 
vantage by offering commissions that the 
others refuse. Heretofore the difficulty of 
accomplishing great benefits for the trade 
by agreement of the members to adhere to 
a certain policy have been frustrated by the 
action of a few who secretly broke the 
agreement, and the inability of the others to 
deal out any sort of punishment. 

Owners of automobiles can also, by united 
action through their clubs, aid in the en- 
forcement of this law and give their moral 
and financial support to those dealers who 
comply strictly with the provisions of the 
law. 








AMERICAN GORDON BENNETT ENTRIES 


Three American cars have already been 

entered for the Gordon Bennett, although 
the entry list does not close until May 15. 
Two Pope-Toledo cars have been entered, 
one of the Pope Motor Car Company and 
the other by W. T. Muir, of Lexington, Ky. 
The third entry is the 90-horsepower Loco- 
mobile, now nearing completion at_ the 
Bridgeport factory of the Locomobile Com- 
pany of America, which has been entered 
by Dr. Harold E. Thomas, of Chicago. 
_ Joseph_Tracy will drive the Locomobile 
in the Gordon Bennett, and also in the 
Vanderbilt Cup race, in which the car will 
also be entered. Tracy went to Bridgeport 
on Wednesday of this week to inspect the 
car. 





An English automobilist has constructed 
for his own use an electrical plant for 
charging the storage batteries that supply 
ignition current in his gasoline car. he 
outfit consists of a small dynamo mounted 
on a baseplate, the armature shaft being 
fitted with a friction wheel, which is 
brought into contact with the tire on one of 
the rear wheels of the car, jacked up, and 
the motor started. The arrangement is 
said to have proved convenient, efficient and 
inexpensive. 
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AUTO TAX BILL 
REPORTED FAVORABLY. 


Senate Committee at Albany Reports the 
L’Hommedieu Bill to Tax Autos 
$1 for Each Horsepower — Pro- 
visions of the Amended Measure. 





Special Correspondence. 

ALBany, Apri] 10.—At the meeting of the 
senate committee on taxation and retrench- 
ment, last Thursday afternoon, Senator 
L’Hommedieu amended his bill to tax 
motor vehicles, and the committee voted to 
report it favorably as amended. The bill 
before amendment provided for the taxing 
of every motor vehicle registered with the 
secretary of state $2 on each horsepower 
above 10 horsepower. One of the amend- 
ments made by the Senator and the com- 
mittee reduces that tax to $1 on each horse- 
power, and removes the exemption of all 
motor vehicles of 10 horsepower and under. 
The bill, as in the original draft, still ex- 
empts motor vehicles owned and used for 
the transportation of goods, wares and mer- 
chandise. 

A further amendment was placed on page 
three of the bill after the word “power” 
in line 1. This inserted amendment reads: 
“The filing of a statement of horsepower 
of any vehicle registered with the secretary 
of state shall not preclude the state comp- 
troller from determining the horsepower of 
any vehicle subject to tax by the use of a 
dynamometer and assessing the tax in ac- 
accordance with such test.” 

Although the tax committee of the sen- 
ate reported the bill favorably, there are not 
many legislators who believe that the bill 
is destined to become a law this year. The 
bill was not drawn after any consultation 
or agreement with the automobilists, and 
there are many things about it they do not 
think are well advised. There is a question 
too, of the constitutionality of taxing one 
class of vehicles that do not injure the 
roads and allowing all other classes of vehi- 
cles, many of which cut up and ruin the 
surface of the roads, to go free of all taxa- 
tion save an occasional tax as personal 
property, which automobiles have to bear 
in common with them now. 

Instead of devoting the receipts from this 
proposed automobile tax to the constrtic- 
tion of good roads under the act of 1898, 
as provided in the bill, the autoists think 
the money could be better employed for the 
repair and maintenance of the good roads 
after they have been constructed by the 
state. 

It is generally understood, moreover, that 
there was to be no automobile legislation 
this year, and as all the “freak” restriction 
bills were sidetracked and this tax bill was 
brought out so late in the session, it is the 
opinion of many that it should go over 
until another year at least. 

Following is a synopsis of the amended 
bill, which is entitled “An act to amend 
the motor vehicle law by imposing a state 
tax on motor veliicles and providing for the 
collection thereof.” When reprinted the 
bill will be referred to the committee of the 
whole. 

Section 1 amends subdivision 1 of sec- 
tion 2 of chapter 338 of the laws of 1904, 
which provides for the registration of auto- 
mobiles and regulates their use on the 
public highways, so as to require every per- 
son who owns or acquires an automobile 
to file with the secretary of state, for each 
automobile owned, a statement giving the 
owner’s name and address, a brief descrip- 
tion of the car, including the name of the 
maker, the factory number, style of vehicle, 
number of horsepower and the motive 
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power, on a blank furnished by the secre- 
tary. Owners of machines already regis- 
tered must file on or before June 1, 1905, a 
supplemental statement of the name of the 
owner, the registered number of the car and 
its horsepower. 

Seven new sections are added to the law 
of 1904 and are numbered respectively 9, 10, 
II, 12, 13, 14 and 15. 

Section 9 imposes an annual state tax of 
$1 per horsepower upon every automobile 
owned by a resident of the state other than 
vehicles constructed, owned and used for 
the transportation of merchandise, the tax 
for 1905 to accrue and be based upon the 
ownership of the car from June 1, 1905, and 
for each subsequent year on May 1. In 
computing the tax the fraction of a horse- 
power equal to one-half or more shall be 
deemed one full horsepower. The state 
comptroller is authorized to determine the 
horsepower of any registered vehicle by the 
use of a dynamometer and to assess the 
tax in accordance with such test. 

Section 10 provides that the tax and any 
unpaid interest thereon shall become a lien 
upon the automobile on the date of the 
accrual of the tax; that the amount of the 
tax shall be sent to the state comptroller 
within thirty days after it accrues, and that 
if the tax is not paid within that time the 
amount shall bear interest at the rate of 
2 per cent. a month. 

By section 11 the owner of a car who 
fails to pay his tax within the thirty days 
becomes a criminal in the eyes of the law if 
he operates his car on the public road, and 
is liable to the same penalties, notwithstand- 
ing his registration under the act, as if such 
vehicle were not registered. 

In section 12 the state comptroller is au- 
thorized to enforce the collection of the tax, 
with accrued interest, by an action against 
the owner on the date when the tax accrued, 
in any court, or he may issue a warrant 
directing a sheriff to levy upon and sell the 
automobile for the payment of the tax. 

Section 13 provides that the taxes im- 
posed under the L’Hommedieu act shall be 
in lieu of all other taxes, general or local, 
to which automobiles as personal property 
may be subject, and also that the owner of 
a car in the assessment of a tax provided 
by the act shall not be entitled to any deduc- 
tion for debts owed by him. 

In section 14 the secretary of state is 
prohibited from registering, after the pas- 
sage of the act, any automobile unless at the 
time of filing the statement the owner pro- 
duces a receipt for the payment of the tax 
for the current year, except that an appli- 
cant for registration of a car formerly 
owned outside of the state will be required 
to pay a tax proportionate only to the time 
the machine was owned within the state. 

Taxes collected under the act are, by 
section 15, to be paid into the state treasury 
and to be appropriated annually for the 
construction and improvement of highways 
under chapter 115 of 1808. 

The amendment act is to go into effect 
immediately upon its passage and signature 
by the governor. 





The average intelligence of Michigan 
legislators as seen by the educated outsider 
may be estimated from the following little 
incident that took place at Lansing recently : 
Elbert Hubbard, Roycrofter, lecturer, au- 
thor and thinker, visited the capitol and 
saw the legislators at work. 

“From what you have seen of our law- 
makers, what do you think of the Michigan 
legislature?” he was asked afterward by a 


* newspaperman. 


“Well, sir,” replied Hubbard, in his ab- 
sent-minded, impersonal way, “you have a 
fine building, a very fine building indeed.” 
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A. A. A. RACING 
RULES REVISED. 


Definition of Amateur Adopted Creates 
Class for Owner-Drivers—Road and 
Track Rules Combined—Race Meet 


Sanctions Granted. 


A number of important changes were 
made in the racing rules of the American 
Automobile Association at a meeting of the 


racing board held in the A. C. A. club 
rooms, New York, on April 6; and in ad- 
dition, the status of an amateur automo- 
bilist was defined. Immediately after the 
meeting of the racing board, the board of 
directors convened and approved the amend- 
ed regulations. 

The first work was the combination of 
the road racing rules with the track racing 
rules, so that one set of regulations now 
govern the whole field of racing. The 
changes and additions made may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

A new rule was adopted making it com- 
pulsory for the promoter of a race meet to 
send to the secretary of the A. A. A. 
Racing Board, within forty-eight hours 
after the meet, complete records of the 
races held, with names of winners, times 
and other particulars. 

The racing board may, if it sees fit, re- 
quire evidence of the competency of time- 
keepers. 

A new official position was created—that 
of scorer, whose duty it shall be to keep 
a complete record of races and times. 

Provision was made for the infliction of 
very severe penalties upon entrants in races 
who, without good and sufficient reason, 
fail to appear or fail to start in races for 
which they are booked. The punishment 
may be expulsion, suspension or whatever 
the racing board may consider necessary 
under the circumstances. 

Under the amended rules a competitor 
may appeal from the decision of a referee 
to the racing board. Such appeal must be 
made by the owner of the car within ten 
days of the decision appealed from; must 
be accompanied by affidavits signed by the 
referee from whose decision appeal is made; 
and a fee of $50 must be sent, one-half of 
which will be returned if the appeal is sus- 
tained. No member of the racing board 
may sit at a meeting in which such mem- 
ber’s appeal from a referee’s decision is be- 
ing considered, or at a meeting in which an 
appeal in which he is personally interested 
is under discussion. 

An automobile must, to come under the 
racing board’s definition of the term “motor 
car,” have suitable brakes, a differential gear 
or its equivalent and a reverse gear. 

The positions of cars in starts will be de- 
cided in all cases by drawing lots. Here- 
tofore this has been decided by number, 
the numbers being given to cars in the or- 
der in which the entries were made. 

In a heat race, any car taking second 
place in a heat, but making better time than 
the winner of any other heat in the same 
race, may start in the final. 

In defining the standing of an amateur 
the board adopted the following rule: 

“An amateur driver is one who does not 
race for hire, or is not actively engaged in 
the automobile trade, or who does not gain 
his livelihood, or any part of it, as a result 
of his racing, or who has never been de- 
clared a professional by any sport govern- 
ing body.” 

No attempt was made to define what con- 
stitutes professionalism in racing, and no 


restriction was made against amateurs com-_ 


peting with professionals. Thus, while races 
may be held in which only amateurs can 
compete, they may enter in races with pro- 
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fessionals, unless specifically barred, and 
may compete for cash prizes without losing 
their amateur standing. It is thought that 
the time has not yet come for stating what 
constitutes a professional or semi-profes- 
sional, and these and other delicate ques- 
tions have been left for the future, when 
the necessity arises for action. 

Messrs. Riker, Birdsall and White, con- 
stituting the technical committee, were re- 
quested to prepare a definition covering 
standard stock car classifications and 
stripped touring cars, and to present the 
matter at the next meeting of the racing 
board, 

The Automobile Club of Maryland and 
the Morris Park Racing Club of New 
York were admitted to membership in the 
A. A. A.; and N. M. Pierce, of the A. C. of 
Binghamten, N. Y., was elected to the 
board of directors. C. H. Gillette’s resig- 
nation as secretary was accepted, to take 
effect May 1, when A. G. Batchelder, of 
New York, the new appointee, takes the of- 
fice. The touring committee has been filled 
by the appointment by Chairman Post of the 
following: C. J. Glidden, James L. Breese, 
M. M. Belding, Jr., A. R. Pardington, H. 
W. Smith, Walter White, W. C. Temple, 
— Monypenny, Jr., and A. B. Lam- 
ert. 

As President Elliott C. Lee, of Boston, 
was ill, the meeting was presided over by 
Vice President John Farson, of Chicago. 
Others present were Windsor T. White, 
Dave H. Morris, George E. a 
Lewis R. Speare, R. L. Lippitt, Asa God- 
dard, A. R. Pardington and C. H. Gillette, 
secretary. 

Another meeting of the racing board was 
held. immediately following that of : the 
board of directors, when sanctions were 
granted for meets at Brighton Beach on 
May 6 and at the Empire City track on 
May 30. The Bay State Automobile Asso- 
ciation of Boston was granted a sanction for 
May 30, the Chicago A. C. for May 27 to 
30, and the Massachusetts Automobile Club 
for Labor Day, September 4. The Boston 
hill climb will not be held this season. 
Other applications for sanctions were held 
over until the next meeting of the racing 
board, which will be held May 4, when 
plans will be made for a northern racing 
circuit. 

The decision of the A. C. of France to 
select the first five cars in the French Gor- 
don Bennett elimination trials to represent 
France in the Vanderbilt cup race was the 
subject of a protest entered by the Ameri- 
can importers of French cars. As, how- 
ever, the deed of gift of the Vanderbilt cup 
gives the French club absolute freedom in 
its choice of cars, the importers were ad- 
vised to take the matter up direct with the 
foreign organization. E. S, Partridge, of 
New York, who left on April 12 for France, 
on business for the Standard Automobile 
Company, will see what can be done to give 
the American owners of French cars a 
chance for positions on the French team. 
He hopes to meet William K. Vanderbilt, 
Jr., in France and discuss the matter with 
him. 





A guide book for automobilists has been 
issued by the New England Guide Book 
Co., of 367 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass., 
giving details concerning the best roads be- 
tween a large number of New England 
points. No attempt is made to cover all 
routes, only the best ones being selected and 
described. In addition to information re- 
garding routes, the automobile laws of the 
various New England states are given, so 
that the tourist using the book will be able 
to ascertain just how he shall act to keep 
within the law in any given state. Points 
of historic and other interest are illustrated. 
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SAVANNAH INVITING 
TO AUTOMOBILISTS. 


Broad, Level Streets, Shell Boulevards and 
Country Roads Afford Ideal Drive- 
ways— I hree Hundred Local Owners 
but no Automobile Club. 


Special Correspondence. 

SAVANNAH, Ga., April 8—“When good 
motorists die they go to Savannah,” said 
a Northern tourist who brought his car 
through the Forest City several days ago, 
after a few weeks at Ormond. “It is a 
heaven for the automobile lover.” 

And he was right, for surely no city 
offers more attractions to the motor-car 
owners. Broad streets, shaded by green 
trees and covered with noiseless asphalt, 
stretching out to join winding gravel and 
shell boulevard and country roads, and all 
as level as a ballroom floor—what more 
could the automobilist ask? 

Savannah welcomed the automobile in its 
infancy, when the first rude “horseless car- 
riages” were put upon the market. To-day 
on her streets can be seen motor cars of 
all the popular models from runabouts to 
the heavy touring cars. 

Seated on the broad verandas of one of 
the big tourist hotels as the cooler hours of 
the afternoon approach, one may watch a 
veritable parade of automobiles dashing up 
and down Bull street and turning into his- 
toric Oglethorpe avenue. Many of them 
are filled with women, young girls and 
matrons, clad not in the conventional and 
colorless robes of auto fashion, but dressed 
in filmy white, with head bare and stray 
tresses flying. Here is a girl of sixteen, 
her ungloved hands firmly holding the steer- 
ing wheel while she gives but scant atten- 
tion to the youth who sits idly beside her. 
Perhaps it is a ten-year-old girl at the 
wheel, while the tonneau is filled with com- 
panions of her own age, for in Savannah 
the auto has become a family affair and 
not necessarily the exclusive prerogative of 
the men. The children handle the cars 
and have no more fear of the motors than 
of the sober old pony of other days. 

But it is the beauty of the old city that 
appeals to visitors. Built more than 200 
years ago, its streets stand to-day as they 
were planned then, crossing at right angles 
and broad enough for two city streets. But 
their full width is not given over to asphalt. 
Down the center from end to end, broken 
only by intersecting streets, are grass- 
covered plots lined by tall oaks whose 
moss-hung boughs almost meet those of the 
trees which line the sidewalks. At inter- 
vals are whole squares given over to grass 
and trees, with perhaps a tall monument 
in the center. Around these meg he | 
squares the autos dash, dodging throug 
the shifting “bunches” of bicycles and baby- 
carriages, to turn on speed again down the 
straight avenue. Perhaps they are bound 
for old Bonaventure vera whose great 
avenues among the trees offer a cool and 
inviting ride, or are off to Thunderbolt, 
miles » ese the river and in the breath of 
the salt air from the Atlantic close by. 
Here are served fish dinners whose fame 
has penetrated even to Broadway, and while 
the band plays at the Casino the cars are 
deserted for the bright lights and the clink 
of glasses. There are plenty of interest- 
ing points for the motorists. 

) Renee has no regularly organized 
automobile club as yet, but the Savannah 
Yacht Club offers a good substitute. On 
the river which runs down to the Atlantic 
ply not only the great passenger steamers 
and tramp ships from other lands, but 
small gasoline craft of every kind, and most 
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of the yacht owners are also enthusiastic 
autoists. The clubhouse and grounds are 
several miles from the city, and it is a fa- 
vorite run for automobilists. 

The automobile dealers are energetic and 
do a good business. One of the handsom- 
est and most complete garages in the South 
is that of T. A. Bryson, recently com- 
pleted. It is three stories in height and 
measures sixty by ninety feet. It is given 
over entirely to the sale and storage of 
automobiles. Mr. Bryson’s leader is the 
Franklin, which is seen on the streets in 
unusual numbers; he also handles the Olds 
and Cadillac. 

The Electric Supply Company makes a 
specialty of the Pope-Waverley electrics, 
though the Ford gasoline car is also han- 
dled. The level streets of Savannah make 
electric vehicles especially popular, and 
there is a large proportion of them in use. 

R. V. Connerat handles the Pierce and 
Autocar, both of which have found much 
favor here. Mr. Connerat has _ several 
other makes which are sold on order. 

Strange to say, the steam car has made 
no headway here. There is not a steamer 
in the city. 

Savannah’s auto laws are not rigorous. 
There is a speed ordinance specifying eight 
miles an hour, but it has never been strictly 
enforced. There is no state speed regula- 
tion, and on the country roads one may 
speed as fast as he likes. The city requires 
the registration and numbering of cars, but 
there is no license fee. Most of the 300 
cars in use bear the initials of the owners, 
a mark more easily remembered than a 
number. 


NEW YORK PARADE. 


Date Advanced to April 29 and Long 
Island Division Added. 


The date of the proposed automobile 
parade to be held in New York City by the 
Automobile Club of America was advanced 
from May 27, as formerly proposed, to 
Saturday, April 29, at a meeting of the 
runs and tours committee of the club held 
Tuesday evening of this week. The change 
was made because it was found that the 
later date would be too late in the season 
for many members to take part in the event. 

Every indication points to a much larger 
and more successful parade than the one 
held last May, notwithstanding that the 
permit granted by the park board excludes 
commercial and business vehicles, and does 
not allow decorations of any sort or adver- 
tising signs on any of the vehicles. 

The committee granted the request of the 
Long Island Automobile Club to be allowed 
to take part in the parade in a body, and a 
special Long Island division will be added 
to those previously planned and announced. 
It is expected that A. R. Pardington will 
be marshal of this division, and a large 
turn-out of automobilists from Brooklyn is 
anticipated. 

The parade is open to al] automobile 
owners, whether members of the clubs or 
unattached, and, provided the weather is 
propitious, Chairman M. M. Belding, Jr., 
of the runs and tours committee, expects 
to see 500 pleasure cars in line. 








Colgate Hoyt, the well-known New York 
banker and club man, and Dave Johnson, 
a prominent horseman, are among the re- 
cent purchasers of Pope-Toledo touring 
cars. 

The first explosion motor was the can- 
non. In the year 1690 attempts were made 
to construct a motor to run by exploding 
gunpowder in it; but the experiments failed 
dismally. 
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BIG THREE DAYS’ 
MEET IN CHICAGO. 


Program of Meet to Be Held on Wash- 
ington Park Track on May 27, 29 
and 30 Includes Race for H. E. 
Thomas’ Interclub Trophy and Ten- 
Mile Open for $1,000 in Cash. 


Special Correspondence. 

Cuicaco, April 10—The biggest automo- 
bile race meet ever held in the middle West 
is promised by the Chicago Automobile 
Club on May 27, 29 and 30, for which dates 
a sanction was gfanted the club at the 
meeting of the American Automobile As- 
sociation in New York last week. 


The racing’ board of the club will offer 
prizes that will prove attractive alike to 
amateur and professional drivers. Dr. 
Harold E. Thomas, a member of the board, 
has offered a cup valued at $1,000, which 
will be deeded to the American Automobile 
Association to be held in trust and raced 
for by teams chosen from the Automobile 
Club of America and the Chicago Automo- 
bile Club. As soon as the cup is formally 
accepted by the A. A. A. the Chicago club 

















THOMAS’ INTERCLUB CHALLENGE TROPHY. 


will challenge the A. C. of America to com- 
pete for the cup according to the conditions 
of the deed of gift, the first race to be held 
at the C. A. C. meet. 

A purse of $1,000 in gold will be offered 
in one race, the purse to be suspended from 
a wire on the track to be picked by the 
winner. In addition to this, $100 in gold 
will be given for every second by which 
the world’s track record for the complete 
distance of any race is reduced by the 
winner of that race. The novelty races, 
the dealers’ race, and, in fact, all the other 
races, will have a distinct interest, so that 
the public will find something to attract it 
for the entire three days. 

On Decoration Day, the last day of the 
meet, there will be a parade of cars from 
the clubhouse to the race track, which 
promises to rival the famous Derby Day 
parades of former years. 


The meet will be held at Washington 


Park track, and this alone assures a large 
attendance. This is the first time an auto- 
mobile race meet has been held at this 
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track since the combined automobile show 
and race meet in September, 1900. 

The racing board of the club this year 
is L. E. Myers, chairman; John E. Fry, 
Charles L. Furey, Dr. H. E. Thomas, E 
Ralph Estep and Jerome A. Ellis. 

The program of the meet is as follows: 


SaturDAY, May 27. 


Three-mile novelty race for fully equipped 
touring cars carrying driver and three pas 
sengers; cars to line up with dead engines; 
at starter’s pistol engines are to be started 
and operators and passengers mount to 
places; cars to be stopped, unloaded, re- 
loaded and re-started at each mile. 

Five-mile race for cars weighing 881 to 
1,432 pounds. 

First heat of five miles of C. A. C.-A. CA. 
club team race for the Harold E. Thomas 
Inter-Club trophy. 

Ten-mile open. 

First heat of ten-mile cash open; winner 
of final to receive $1,000 in gold. 

Chicago Dealers’ Handicap, five miles; 
cars to be regularly listed models entered 
and handicapped by selling price, and each 
car to be subject to sale at its listed price; 
cars to be driven by the entrants, who 
must be automobile dealers of Chicago; 
cars listed at $4,000 to be placed on scratch 
and all other cars to be given the advantage 
of seventy yards for every $100 under the 

000. 


Monpay, May 29. 


Two-mile novelty race for fully equipped 
touring cars carrying driver and three pas- 
sengers; cars to line up with dead engines; 
at starter’s pistol engines are to be started 
and operators and passengers mount to 
places; cars to be stopped at each quarter- 
mile post on first lap and one passenger 
from each car unloaded, and car stopped 
and re-started at end of lap; on second lap 
car to be stopped at each quarter post to 
pick up passengers. 

Five-mile race for cars regularly listed at 
$3,000 or under. 

Second heat of five miles of C. A. C.-A. 
C. A. Club team race for the Harold E. 
Thomas Inter-Club trophy. 

Ten-mile open. 

Five-mile race for fully equipped touring 
cars carrying driver and three passengers. 

Second heat of ten-mile cash open; win- 
ner of final to receive $1,000 in gold. 

Chicago Owners’ Handicap, ten : miles; 
cars to be entered and driven by owners 
who are neither dealers nor manufacturers. 


Tuespay, May 30. 

Five-mile novelty race for Chicago Auto- 
mobile Club members only; limited to cars 
of 30 to 40 horsepower; complete touring 
outfit to be carried. 

Five-mile race for cars regularly listed at 
$2,000 or under. 

Final heat of ten miles of C. A. C.-A. C. 
A. Club team race for the Harold E. 
Thomas Inter-Club trophy. 

Manufacturers’ Handicap, five miles; cars 
to be entered and driven by their manu- 
facturers. 

Final heat of ten miles of $1,000 cash 
open; winner to receive $1,000 in gold. 

Grand Handicap; ten miles. 

Consolation race. 





Motorist—“Do you have speed limits 
here?” 

Policeman (who has stopped him—hold- 
ing out his hand)—“Yes, but there is no 
tip limit ?”’—E-sxchange. 

Henderson—Let’s see; they call the 
man who runs an automobile a chauffeur, 
don’t they? 

Uncle Joseph—Well, down our way they 
call him worse names than that.—Boston 
Transcript. 
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NO MORE “ RAKE-OFFS.” 


Text of “ Anti-Graft . Law That Goes 
Into Effect Next September. 


Special Correspondence, 

ALBANY, April 10.—The governor has 
signed the Saxe “graft” bill, and it is now 
a law that becomes operative on Septem- 
ber 1 next. This act, although not directed 
primarily at the practice, makes it a misde- 
meanor for a chauffeur to accept or a dealer 
to offer any commission or discount on 
supplies bought for the chauffeur’s em- 
ployer. The measure is entitled, “An act 
to amend the penal code prohibiting the 
corrupt influencing of agents, employees or 
servants,” and reads as follows: 

“Section 1. The penal code is hereby 
amended by inserting therein at the end of 
title eleven a new section to be known as 
384-r, and to read as follows: 

“Sec, 384-r. Corrupt influencing of agents, 
employees or servants.—Whoever gives, of- 
fers or promises to an agent, employee or 
servant any gift or gratuity whatever, with- 
out the knowledge and consent of the prin- 
cipal, employer or master of such agent, 
employee or servant, with intent to in- 
fluence his action in relation to his prin- 
cipal’s, employer’s or master’s business; or 
an agent, employee or servant who without 
the knowledge and consent of his principal, 
employer or master, requests or accepts a 
gift or gratuity or a promise to make a gift 
or to do an act beneficial to himself, under 
an agreement or with an understanding that 
he shall act in any particular manner to his 
principal’s, employer’s or master’s business ; 
or an agent, employee or servant, who, be- 
ing authorized to procure materials, supplies 
or other articles either by purchase or con- 
tract for his principal, employer or master, 
or to employ service or labor for his prin- 
cipal, employer or master, receives directly 
or indirectly, for himself or for another, a 
commission, discount or bonus from the per- 
son who makes such sale or contract, or 
furnishes such materials, supplies or other 
articles, or from a person who renders such 
service Or labor; and any person who gives 
or offers such an agent, employee or servant 
such commission, discount or bonus shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not less than ten dollars 
nor more than five hundred dollars, or by 
such fine and by imprisonment for not more 
than one year. 

“Sec. 2. This act shall take effect Sep- 
tember first, nineteen hundred and five.” 


ORPHANS’ DAY PLANS GROW. 


Much interest is being taken in the plans 
of the New York Motor Club to give the in- 
mates of the orphan institutions of the 
metropolis an automobile outing on June 7, 
and several clubs in Massachusetts and in 
northern New York state have signified a 
desire to act on the suggestion 6f thé Néw 
York club to give the orphans of their fe- 
spective cities similar treats on the same 
day. 

Plans of the committee on runs and tours 
are quite elaborate. A meeting of the rep- 
resentatives of the half dozen or more insti- 
tutiong.that have already accepted the offer 
of thalelub is to be held in a few days to 
discuss the plans with the committee. These 
institutions, most of which are . Catholic 
and Hebrew, shelter somewhere near 5,000 
homeless children ranging from twelve 
years of age down to foundling babies. As 
outlined, the club members and all other 
automobile owners who are willing to join 
with them will be appointed to call at the 
institutions nearest to the garage where the 
cars are kept and to assemble with their 
loads at 9 o'clock at Columbus Circle. With 
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as little delay as possible the cars will be 
formed in line and proceed down Broad- 
way, across Brooklyn Bridge, and on 
through Brooklyn to Coney Island, where 
arrangements will be made to give the chil- 
dren a dinner. 

Police Commissioner McAdoo will be 
asked to send a detail to assist in the forma- 
tion of the line at the Circle, and, if possi- 
ble, there will be a caretaker for the children 
in every alternate car. The dinner, too, 
will be arranged under the direction of the 
representatives of the several institutions. 

It is hoped that Mayor McClellan and the 
State Board of Charities will consent to 
review the line of cars as they pass City 
Hall. — 


THE BIGGEST EVER. 


Good Roads Convention in August on 
Shores of Lake Chautauqua. 


The largest good roads convention ever 
held in the United States is to be held in 
Lakewood, N. Y., on August 1 and 2, if the 
energetic work of the Lakewood Chamber 
of Commerce is able to accomplish this de- 
sired end. Although organized only six 
months ago, the Lakewood Chamber of 
Commerce already has more than 400 mem- 
bers, embracing the best representative peo- 
ple of Chautauqua county, and its principal 
object is to secure improvement of the pub- 
lic roads. The Chautauqua Institution is 
coéperating with it, special rates are being 
granted by all the railroads and a record- 
breaking attendance is anticipated. 

A better location for such a convention in 
August would be hard to find, as Lakewood 
is located on the shore of the famed Chau- 
tauqua Lake and is about centrally located 
between New York and Chicago on the 
route of the proposed interstate highway 
for the realization of which the New York 
and Chicago Road Association is working 
so industriously. The midsummer weather 
at Lakewood is delightful, there is ample 
hotel accommodation, the city is clean and 
cool, and the scenery is attractive. Automo- 
bilists should find a visit there most pleas- 
ant and the influence of their presence at 
the convention beneficial to the cause of 
good roads. ee 


VANDERBILT CUP ENTRIES. 


Two American entries have been made for 
the Vanderbilt Cup race, the cars in both 
cases being Pope-Toledo. Albert L. Pope 
made the first entry, being nominated by the 
Hartford A. C., and Col. A. A. Pope made 
the second, nominated by the A. C. of 
America. One of the Pope cars will, it is 
said, be driven by Herbert H. Lyttle, who 
drove a car of the same make in the Van- 
derbilt Cup race last fall. 

Hollander & Tangeman state that they 
will enter five F.I.A.T. cars, to represent 
Italy, one of which will be the racing car 
of Willi Wallace, of Boston, driven by 
himself, while two of the others will prob- 
ably be driven by Cedrino and Lancia, both 
Italian drivers, skilled in road racing. 

A number of prominent American manu- 
facturers are said to have signified their 
intention of making entries, and it is very 
likely that an elimination trial will be neces- 
sary to select the five cars which will con- 
stitute a team. 





Familiarity with the handling of gasoline 
usually breeds ages» for its explosive 
powers; and the gasoline seems to stand 


for a good deal of it. But when contempt 
reaches certain well-defined limits some- 
thing sudden is likely to happen, and the 
familiarity previously existing between the 
gasoline and the user will have no bene- 
ficial bearing on the consequences. 





+ 
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HILL CLIMB ABANDONED. 


Race Meet Scheduled for Memorial Day 
at Readville Track. 


Special Correspondence. 

Boston, April 10.—The clash which was 
threatened last week between the Massa- 
chusetts Automobile Club and the Bay 
State Automobile Association, after the for- 
mer had announced its racing dates, has 
been averted, and these two organizations 
have reached an harmonious arrangement 
for the season’s contests. The Massachusetts 
Club, at a meeting of its executive commit- 
tee, decided not to hold the annual hill 
climb on Patriots’ Day, April 19, but to 
hold it on Memorial Day, May 30, the date 
which has usually been devoted to a race 
meeting. The race meeting was to go over 
to Labor Day. When this programme was 
announced the members of the Bay State As- 
sociation were immediately much alarmed, 
for they had been working quietly for some 
weeks with the idea of holding a race meet 
on Labor Day. 

There was talk of opposition meetings, 
but President Speare of the Bay State As- 
sociation went immediately to New York 
for the meeting of the directors of the 
A. A. A. There he met William Wallace 
of the racing committee of the Massachu- 
setts Club, and the two talked over the 
situation before the A. A. A. meeting. They 
agreed that one organization could not run 
a successful meeting without the aid of the 
other, and finally, by concessions on both 
sides, an harmonious agreement was 
reached. The Massachusetts Club agreed 
to abandon its hill climb on May 30, and 
to give up that date to the Bay State Auto- 
mobile Association. The Bay State Asso- 
ciation agreed not to seek a sanction for a 
meeting on Labor Day, but to transfer its 
application to Memorial Day. As a result 
the Bay State Association will hold its races 
on Memorial Day and the Massachusetts 
Club its race meet on Labor Day. Nothing 
was done about the hill climb, and it prob- 
ably will be abandoned. The arrangement 
reached by the representatives of the two 
Boston organizations was satisfactory to 
the A. A. A., and the Bay State Associa- 
tion therefore received a sanction for a 
meeting on May 30. The races will prob- 
ably be held at Readville. 

Each club has agreed to assist the other 
to make the respective events a success. 
Already the Bay State Association has re- 
ceived assurances from several prominent 
automobile owners that they will enter the 
Memorial Day meeting, and it is expected 
that the cream of the racing talent of the 
country will be seen here. The meeting 
will be in charge of the following com- 
mittee, recently appointed by President 
Speare: Lewis R. Speare, chairman; Harry 
Fosdick, W. H. Murphy, Dr. Julius F. 
Hovestadt, F. E. Thompson, A. D. Peck 
and W. T. Helfer. 

Besides the race meeting the Bay State 
Association is planning for a number of 
events. The runs and tours committee, con- 
sisting of W. J. Foss, chairman; E. A. Gil- 
more and T. M. Richards, Jr., has atranged 
a club run to Danvers for next Sunday, and 
it has under consideration a non-stop run 
and an economy contest. The Massachu- 
setts Club’s racing committee consists of 
H. L. Bowden and William Wallace, and 
they probably will appoint additional mem- 
bers before the preparations for the Labor 
Day meeting are actively in progress. This 
club will open the season on April 19 with 
a run to Providence for a visit to the club 
of that city, and will follow this with fre- 
quent runs to neighboring points, so a most 
active and pleasant season is anticipated. 
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BUFFALO CLUB BANQUET. 


Formal Opening of New Quarters Brought 
; Out Large Attendance. 


Special Correspondence. 

Burra.o, N. Y., April 10—The new quar- 
ters of the Automobile Club of Buffalo 
were given a formal “house-warming” last 
Thursday night, and several hundred mem- 
bers participated. A unique feature of the 
evening was a picture-shower. It consisted 
of the donation of a large number of pic- 
tures, humorous and otherwise, by members 
of the club. The pictures will be used in 
decorating the new rooms. 

President Augustus H. Knoll made the 
only speech of the evening. After assuring 
the members that the automobile tax bill 
is bound to die a natural death he urged 
them to co-operate to suppress scorching 
and the needless honking of horns. He 
also read a number of “Don'ts” on auto- 
mobiling. 

Every one present expressed himself as 
delighted with the location and furnishings 
of the new quarters, and members remarked 
that there is an atmosphere of festivity and 
hospitality about them that was not to be 
had at the old. President Knoll and the 
members of the Board of Governors, as well 
as the others who worked to secure and 
equip the new rooms, were complimented 
by the members. 

At 10 o’clock a banquet was enjoyed in 
the club’s dining room. 


PHILADELPHIA A, C. GROWING. 


Many New Members Result of Recruiting 
Plans—Active Season Ahead. 


Special Correspondence. 

PHILADELPHIA, Apri] 10.—At its present 
rate of growth the Automobile Club of 
Philadelphia will soon be in a position to 
embark on its scheme of building a club- 
house or securing a suitable building and 
altering it to meet the demands of the 
growing membership for a home of its 
own. Since President Isaac Starr, Jr., out- 
lined his recruiting plans at the recent an- 
nual meeting, twenty-five members have 
joined the club, and each succeeding week 
sees a new batch of applicants. 

Not only have local automobilists been 
flocking into the club, but they are of such 
a calibre as argues much for the future 
usefulness of the club in the matter of 
securing favorable and blocking unfavor- 
able automobile legislation. Among the 
new recruits are Israel W. Durham, In- 
surance Commissioner of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, and Senator “Jim” McNichol. 
With these two on its membership roll, it 
goes without saying that future anti-auto- 
mobile legislation will have a hard row to 
hoe in this city and state. Besides these 
are any number of prominent local legal 
lights and leading men in other professions. 

In the suppression of excessive speeding 
of automobiles the club continues to be 
most active, the occurrence of several 
serious accidents during the past week 
serving to strengthen its position as regards 
this nuisance. The abandonment of the 
usual spring run, which was scheduled this 
year for Atlantic City and return, is in line 
with the club’s efforts in this direction; but 
i response to an almost general demand it 
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has been decided to substitute some other 
event or events to take place in this state, 
in deference to the anti-automobile senti- 
ment in South Jersey. An endurance run, 
to last several days, has been suggested; 
also a series of weekly runs to nearby 
points. An automobile parade is also under 
consideration. A meeting of the club’s 
tours and runs committee will be held dur- 
ing the present week to outline a course 
of action along this line, and to decide 
whether any or all of these events will 
prove interesting to a sufficient number of 
the members to warrant the effort of pro- 
moting them. 





BRIDGEPORT A.C. ELECTION. 


Annual Banquet and Election of Officers at 
Atlantic Hotel. 


Special Correspondence. 

Bripcerort, Conn., April 12.—The third 
annual meeting and banquet of the A. C. of 
Bridgeport was held last evening at the 
Atlantic Hotel, and proved to be the great- 
est success of any event heretofore given 
by the club. The election of officers for the 
ensuing year resulted as follows: 

President, A. L. Riker; vice-president, T. 
H. Macdonald; secretary, William E. See- 
ley, Jr., and treasurer, rank T. Staples. 

he banquet followed immediately the 
annual meeting, and_seventy-five persons 
were in attendance. The retiring president, 
Frank W. Bolande, acted as toastmaster; 
James H. Macdonald, State Highway Com- 
missioner, and Patrick Kennelly, Director 
of Public Works, were guests of honor, and 
the committee in charge of arrangements for 
the occasion was composed of Dr. Charles 
C. Godfrey, David F. Read and Gregory S. 
Bryan. The tables were handsomely deco- 
rated and an excellent menu served. 

A number of interesting addresses were 
made on timely topics. In the course of his 
remarks, Commissioner Macdonald, who 
spoke on Good Roads and Equal Rights, 
told of the good work being done in extend- 
ing the state roads, and won hearty ap- 
plause by declaring that automobilists 
should have the same rights as other users 
of the roads—no more and no less. 





MARYLAND CLUB TO AID POLICE. 


Special Correspondence. 

Bactrmore, April 10.—The A. C. of Mary- 
land has announced its intention to co- 
operate with the police of the city in their 
efforts to put an end to illegal speeding. 
At a meeting of the club last week it was 
reported that many complaints had been 
made to the police department in regard to 
reckless driving on the part of several pro- 
fessional chauffeurs, who make a practice 
of running their employers’ machines in 
certain localities at an unlawful rate of 
speed. An official of the club says that 
one of the principal objects of the organiza- 
tion is the suppression of illegal speeding 
on the city’s streets, and with that end in 
view the following communication was sent 
to Marshal Farnan, the chief of police: 

“It having come to the notice of the 
Automobile Club of Maryland that com- 
plaints have been made regarding the fast 
driving of certain automobiles * * * we 
have been directed to inform you that the 
club has warned the parties in question, 
who, however, are not members of the club, 
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and in case the offense is repeated the club 
will assist you in the arrest and conviction 
of the guilty parties.” 

The letter is signed by President Belding 
and Secretary Stork. 


SYRACUSE CLUB PLANS. 


Will Assist Police in Enforcement of Laws 
—Busy Summer Season. 


Special Correspondence. 

Syracuse, April 10—The Automobile 
Club of Syracuse is on record as desiring 
to work for the enforcement of the speed 
laws in the city. At an entertainment held 
at the Yates on Monday of last week, Sec- 
retary Forman Wilkinson read a communi- 
cation from Police Commissioner Ralph S. 
Bowen, in which the commissioner asked 
the co- -operation of the club in the observ- 
ance of the speed laws in Syracuse during 
the season. It was unanimously voted that 
the members not only take care to observe 
the laws for themselves, but that the in- 
fluence of the club be used to get non- 
members also to observe them. 

The entertainment consisted of stereopti- 
con views of travels in Norway and India, 
respectively, by Spencer C. Crane and Sig- 
mund Krausz, both of the H. H. Franklin 
Company. There was music, too, and an 
informal smoker. , 


The club plans for a busy season, and 
runs will be arranged to Trenton Falls, 
Ithaca, Auburn, Mexico Point, Sylvan 


Beach and Utica during the summer. The 
series will begin early in May and last 
through the autumn. 

The club now has about eighty-five mem- 
bers. A determined effort is under way to 
add fifty to the roster before the end of 
the year, and the officers expect to do this. 


MOONLIGHT CLUB RUN PLANNED. 


A moonlight run is to be the feature of 
the opening of the season by the New York 
Motor Club on Saturday, April 15. The 
members will assemble at Columbus Circle 
and start at 5 o’clock p.m. for Brooklyn by 
way of the Williamsburg Bridge. In Brook- 
lyn they will be joined by the contingent 
of members from that borough, and together 
will continue on through Eastern Parkway 
to Prospect Park, to Ocean Park, to Fort 
Hamilton avenue and through other Brook- 
lyn thoroughfares to Bath Beach, the lower 
end of Coney Island and to Sheepshead 
Bay, where dinner will be served. The 
members will return as they please by moon- 
light. The second run of the season is to 
" by way of Yonkers, Mount Vernon 

N. ¥. ), and New Rochelle to City Island. 
tries have been offered as follows, to 
stimulate interest in the organization: By 
President Charles H.. Hyde, a prize for the 
best attendance at regularly called runs 
from May 1 to October 31; by Vice-Presi- 
dent S. A. Miles, a prize to the member 
whose suggestion of a form of entertain- 
ment in connection with the club runs shall 
produce the best turnout of the season; by 
W. J. Morgan, a gold medal to the mem- 
ber whose car carries the largest mymber 
of adult passengers on regularly aie uns 
from May 1 to October 31. 





SIGHTSEEING IN KANSAS CITY. 
Special Correspondence. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 8.—The sight- 


seeing automobile made its first appearance 


in Kansas City this week. The weather 
has been against business, however, evcept 
for the last two days, when the riding pablic 
was out in force. 
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lhe American Sightseeing Car Company, 
which operates in a number of cities 
throughout the United States, is using 
White cars, under contract with the Kansas 
City Automobile Company, local agents. 

I, E. Lott is operating a twelve-passenger 
car of Chicago Motor Vehicle Company 
vintage. George Haag, of the Missouri 
Motor Garage Company, has ordered a 
twenty-six passenger Whiting truck for 
sightseeing purposes from the Whiting 
Foundry Equipment Company. 

The companies now doing this business 
charge $1 for a trip of about one hour’s 
duration. 


GRIM AUTO BILL AGAIN AMENDED. 


Special Correspondence, 


PHILADELPHIA, April 10.—Despite the ef- 
forts of the friends of. the Grim Automobile 
bill, which passed the State senate last 
Wednesday, Senator Roberts and others 
who believe that the rights of the first-class 
townships were not sufficiently conserved 
in the new measure as amended, succeeded 
in adding to it a furthersamendment allow- 
ing such townships to set maximum speed 
limits at any rate between ten and twenty 
miles an hour within their respective boun- 
daries. The bill is now before the House, 
where, the advocates of uniformity being 
in a majority, the new amendment will in 
all likelihood be killed. The discrepancies 
between the Senate and House measures 
will then be settled in conference, after 
which the bill will go to the Governor. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS’ MEETING. 


Fifty applications for membership have 
been received by the Society of Automobile 
Engineers since its last meeting, when the 
organization had thirty members. The out- 
look for the performance of much effective 
work and the accomplishment of great good 
to the American industry is therefore most 
promising. A committee of the society now 
has under advisement the calling of a meet- 
ing of the organization to be held in early 
July, after the season’s rush is over, to dis- 
cuss technical matters. It has been sug- 
gested that such a meeting could be held 
to advantage at some seashore or Long 
Island resort near “New York. Decision 
regarding the meeting is to be made at a 
committee meeting to be held in the near 
future. 


DIAMOND CHAIN PLANT SOLD. 


The Diamond chain factory, located at 
Indianapolis, Ind., has been purchased from 
the Federal Manufacturing Co., of Cleve- 
land, by the Diamond Chain and Manufac- 
turing Co., of Indianapolis, which has been 
incorporated under the laws of Indiana at 
$400,000. The officers of the new company 
are L; M. Wainwright, president; E. C. 
Dunmeyer, vice-president, and A. D. John- 
son, secretary-treasurer. The severance of 
former ownership is complete, the stock of 
the Diamond company being owned by Mr. 
Wainwright and a few Indianapolis capi- 
talists, Mr. Wainwright owning the con- 
trolling interest. 


EXPORTS OF AUTOMOBILES. 


Exports of automobiles and parts from 
the United States for the month of Febru- 
ary, 1905, as shown by the Government 
report, were $280,137, as against $127,247 
for the same month in 1904. And for the 
eight months ending with February each 
year in the last three years the following 
interestirg figures are given: 1903, $666,- 
223; 1904, $1,141,371; 1005, $1,402,775. 





THE AUTOMOBILE. 


NEWS AND TRADE MISCELLANY. 


John Wanamaker has established a 
branch salesroom in the building at Broad- 
way and 49th street, which for some years 
has been occupied by J. B. Brewster & Co., 
carriage builders. This company will move 
to its new quarters, corner Seventh avenue 
and 49th street, about May 1, when the 
main floor and basement of its old quarters 
will be subdivided and occupied as garage 
and salesrooms by the Wanamaker branch 
store and the Waltham Manufacturing Co. 
The Old Guard will retain the second floor 
for its armory. Wanamaker salesrooms 
will be continued at Broadway and oth 
street, E. B. Jackson, manager, while the 
uptown store will be in charge of Gaston 
Plantiff. 


H. G. Field, head of the engineering firm 
of Field, Hinchman & Smith, of Detroit, 
has accepted the position of general man- 
ager of the Buick Motor Co., of Flint and 
Jackson, Mich. The Buick Company is 
contemplating enlarging its Flint plant, with 
a view to concentrating its business in one 
city. Mr. Field takes up his new duties 
this week, and, though he retains his in- 
terest in ‘the engineering firm, the active 
management of the business is left to his 
partners. 


Paul H. Deming, formerly manager of 
the New York branch of the White Sewing 
Machine Co. automobile department, sailed 
for Europe on April 4, where he intends 
spending several months touring on the 
continent. He expects to reach Naples 
about April 27, where his White car will 
be awaiting him. Before returning to this 
country, Mr. Deming will witness the Gor- 
don Bennett race in France. 


C. B. Rice, New York agent for the 
Baker electrics, has secured quarters at 
1788-1790 Broadway, which will at once be 
altered to meet the requirements of his 
business, and modern equipment installed. 
The new quarters will have a frontage on 
Broadway of 50 feet, and 100 feet on 58th 
street. The repair department and charg- 
ing plant will be on the main floor, in the 
rear, and the salesroom will occupy the sec- 
ond floor. 


The plant of the Hussey Drop Forge 
and Manufacturing Co., of Cleveland, 
which was damaged by fire a few days 
ago, is now being rebuilt, and it is an- 
nounced that there will be no serious de- 
lay in deliveries. A force of men has been 
employed day and night, and the produc- 
tion was continued with but two days’ in- 
terruption. 


John Brisben Walker, owner of the Mo- 
bile Company of America, has sold to the 
Manhattan Storage Co., of New York 
City, the entire contents of his factory, 
consisting of about 250 cars of different 

makes, and all component parts in stock. 
The Manhattan Company is now offering 
these goods to the public at its Cortlandt 
street salesrooms. 


J. Stevens Arms and Tool Co., of Chico- 
pee Falls, has commenced the delivery of 
its new 4-cylinder 20-horsepower 1905 ‘Ste- 
vens- Duryea cars to the larger centers, and 
expects to effect steady deliveries at an 
early date. 


The automobilists of Toronto, Canada, 
will act as hosts of the delegates to the 
International Kindergarten Association’s 
convention, on April 18, at which time they 
will take them for a long ride about the 
city. 

By the omission .of an “F,” due to a 
compositor’s mistake, the announcement of 
the Corbin Motor Vehicle Corporation, in 
the advertising section of THE AUTOMOBILE 
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of April 8 was made to read “Have our 
cylinder motors that are air cooled,” etc., 
instead of “Have Four-cylinder motors,” 
etc. The error is corrected in this issue. 


Louis P. Mooers, who for the ‘past four 
years has served in ‘the capacity of designer 
for the Peerless Motor Car Co., of Cleve- 
land, has severed his connection with this 
company, and Charles Schmidt, formerly 
with the Packard Motor Car Co. in a like 
capacity, has joined the forces of the Peer- 
less Company. 


The newly incorporated Auto Mart, 
Seventh avenue and 37th street, New York 
City, has secured the agency for the St. 
Louis car, product of the St. Louis Motor 
Carriage Co., of St. Louis. 


The New York branch of the Knox Auto- 
mobile Company, 152 West 38th street, will 
on May 1 remove to its new quarters at 
1595 Broadway. 


RECENT INCORPORATIONS. 


Hanover Automobile Co., Hanover, Pa.; 
capital $10,000; to manufacture, buy, sell 
and repair automobiles. Incorporators, 
Charles H. Heindel, F. E. Heindel and W. 
F. Kintzing. 


Chicago Commercial Auto Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago; capital $10,000. Incorpora- 
tors, L. W. Parker, H. M. Hagan and C. 
W. Kefer. 


Automobile Exchange & Supply Co., St. 
Louis; capital $5,000; to manufacture and 
deal in automobiles. Incorporators, A. L. 
Dyke, C. J. Dyke and Charles Peters. 


Adrian Automobile Co., Chicago; capital 
$5,000. Incorporators, Thomas Singleton, 
W. T. Lambert and W. S. Black. 


Automobile Mfg. Co., Pierre, S. D.; capi- 
tal, $2,000,000. 


Biddell Automobile Co., Des Moines, Ia. ; 
capital, $25,000 

Bronx Auto Co., New York; capital, $25,- 
ooo. Directors, H. E. Van Horne and G. L 
Whitney, New York, and D. C. Roberts, 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Commonwealth Motor Machine Co., Buf- 
falo; capital, $200,000. Directors, C. F. 
Benzing, C. F. Burkhart and M. A. Benzing, 
Buffalo. 


Eastern Motor Car Co., New York; capi- 
tal, $100,000. Directors, Arthur C. Reeves, 
Charles M. East and W. P. Hiller, New 
York. 


Electric Cab Co., New York; capital, 
$1,000. Incorporators, William D. Henry, 
Charles T. Van Steenburg and David Gug- 
genheim, New York. 


New Amsterdam Motor Transportation 
Co., New York; capital, $150,000.. Direc- 
tors, Frederick Tench, F. M. Tench and 
Joseph Troxell, New York. 

Oldsmobile Company, Ottumwa, Iowa; 
capital, $5,000. Incorporators, J. F. Kerfoot 
and others. 

Pullman Auto Car Co., Chicago, IIL; 
capital stock increased $15,000 to $50,000. 


Sea Gate Stable and Garage Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; capital, $3,000. Directors, J. A. 
McGee, New York; H. W. Rabe, Coney 
Island; E. F. S. Clegg, Dover, N. J. 

Trenton Intercity Automobile Speedway 
Co., to build a speedway for automobiles 
and a clubhouse and garage at Pennington, 
N. J.; capital, $125,000. Incorporators, John 
A. Kunkel, Wilson D. Hunt, Asa Goddard 
and Emerson Brooks. 

Western Automobile Co., Chicago, IIL; 
capital stock increased from $5,000 to 
$10,000. 








